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THE STATE OF IRELAND. 


by Lord’ CartincrorD continues to see gleams of hop® 

in the condition of Ireland, he must be credited with 
a power of seeing what no one else can see. There was, 
indeed, no great importance in the incident which led to 
the suspension of Mr. Repmoyp in the House of Commons 
on Thursday. That was only one of the well-understood 
outbreaks of ill manners and factiousness by which Irish 
members give their constituents “a run for their money.” 
Of the nominal motives of debate, the circular of the police 
Inspector, though doubtless well intentioned, was of course 
injudicious, and indefensible in wording. On the other 
band, Mr. Crirvorp Luoyrp’s forcible interference with 
what is, in effect, a form, and a very bad form, of illegal 
picketing, by refusing to permit the erection of Land 
League huts, deserved and received the support of the 
Government and the House. The incident is chiefly note- 
worthy because it gave Sir Starrorp NorrHcore an oppor- 
tunity of exploding at once the fiction of a Conservative- 
Trish alliance with which Radical politicians have been 
consoling themselves. Affairs in Ireland itself show 
no improvement, but rather the reverse. The murder 
of Rooue the “ emergency man ”’ is perhaps a natural result 
of the step which the Irish Government took some time 
ago of refusing to grant police protection any longer to 

these francs-tireurs of Jaw and order. But it is also a new 
development of the campaign against law and order itself 
on the part of the disaffected. Hitherto, as far as can be 
remembered, although the emissaries of the Property 
Defence Association have been received with heavy 
salutes of hissing and the like, though they have been 
hustled by mobs, and though they have been boy- 
cotted without scruple, no deliberate attempt at 
murder has been made against them. The murder 
of Rocue was as deliberate as if he had been a 
landlord or a juryman who had kept his oath. The only 
possible inference is that the campaign of outrage, so far 
from being nearly over, is only now reaching its full in- 
tensity. It remains to be seen whether the Government 
will learn the unmistakable lesson which is being tanght 
them, or whether they will forbear. They will do well 
to pay some particular attention to the singular and 
ominous incident of the anti-Irish riots at Camborne. 
Cornish miners are somewhat rough, but, as a rule, they 
are very far from lawless. Their outbreak seems to be 
significant of a growing exasperation among the English 
lower classes with their Irish neighbours—an exasperation 
not much to be wondered at, but the gravity of which 
can hardly be exaggerated. If this should spread to the 
North, where manners are far rougher, where the Irish 
are numerous, and where they are certainly not loved, the 
state of affairs would be far from pleasant. The 
conduct of the Camborne rioters is of course blameworthy 
enough. But it is not impossible that it is, in the blind 
and illogical fashion in which popular protests usually 
exhibit themselves, a protest against the scandalous mis- 
Management and inaction which makes a large part of 
Ireland little better than a den of cut-throats. 

Of the many measures which have been proposed for 
stopping this outburst of crime with the strong hand, some 
no doubt are impracticable and others unlikely to be effica- 
cious. It may be feared that among the latter is the plan 
of enlisting the Roman Catholic clergy on the side on 


which it might have been supposed that ministers of the 
religion of Curist would necessarily and at once range 
themselves. Indirectly the head of the Roman Church 
has given a strong rebuke to those Irish bishops who, 
after invoking the wind, now mutter and cower at the whirl- 
wind. It is not to be supposed that the formal address 
to Cardinal McCase and the reply to that address were 
otherwise than semi-official, and drawn up at least with 
the knowledge and approval of the Pore. Now it is very 
noteworthy that in both these documents the virtues 
ascribed to the CarprvaL, and modestly disclaimed by him 
as personal merits, are not of the usual kind. Cardinal 
McCane is not praised for supporting the tottering chair 
of St. Peter, for uplifting the banner of the faith against 
heresy, or for converting the infidel and the schismatic. 
His endeavours to support “justice and morality ” are the 
special point selected. Now every one knows (and it is 
very much to the Carprvat’s credit that every one does 
know) how he has fought for these virtues. It is opposi- 
tion to the iniquitous agitation of certain of his own 
colleagues which has justly gained him this repute. 
Perhaps it might have been wished that the Vatican had 
spoken more directly. But the very fact of its not daring 
to do so in a matter as to which the opinions of the pre- 
sent Pore are perfectly well known, and as to which— 
being, as he is, a man of honour, probity, and education— 
they could not be doubtful even if they were not known, 
is significant enough. The priest in Ireland is still power- 
fal for evil; he seems to be almost powerless for good. He 
may lead, provided that he follows; he may advise, provided 
that his advice coincides with the cupidity and the evil pas- 
sions of his flock. On any utterances of Dr. McCasz, there- 
fore, even though they come from under the red hat, very 
little reliance is to be placed. But it is notorious (and the 
secret abettors of Irish anarchy confess their knowledge of 
the fact by being silent about it, while they loudly protest 
against suppression of trial by jury and other suggested 
remedies) that heavy fines laid on the districts where 
murders occur would in all probability stop the plague at 
once. As a correspondent of the “'imes, who evidently 
knows his countrymen, has said, Deprive an Irish- 
man of his money, and you deprive him of his 
heart’s blood. The striking story quoted by the same 
writer of the expressed intention of certain scoundrels to 
kill an enemy of theirs, but that they would have to pay 
for him under the late Peace Preservation Act, and of the 
actual murder following on the expiry of that Act, is an 
apt illustration, though, if it were proved to be incorrect, 
it would not affect the case. This view is also supported 
by the weighty speech of Mr. Gipson at Manchester, a 
speech which, if the authority of the speaker and his 
acknowledged moderation be borne in mind, is among the 
heaviest indictments yet brought against the Government 
policy. No good will be done with Ireland until such words 
as Mr. Gisson’s sink into the hearts of the English nation 
and its Government. Those words uphold the view which 
has always been expressed in these columns—that the talk of 
sentimental motives of any kind, in reference to Irish crime, 
is utterly beside the mark. The secret of that crime is greed 
—the prevalent vice of peasant communities every where, 
and especially oi those of Celtic race. To part with his 
money is the greatest possible misery to the Irish peasant, 
and he will commit any crime rather than do so. When 
parting with his money becomes the consequence of com- 
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mitting a crime, he will pretty certainly begin to regard — 
_has lately become fashionable to apply the phrase of 


crime with a different eye. 


It is this fandamertal error as to the cause of the evil | 
which is at the bottom not only of the mismanagement of | 
the Government, but of many foolish statements which are 
For instance, it is at the bottom | 
of the renewed parallels which certain Radicals are attempt- | 


made by its apologists. 


ing to draw between Russia and Ireland. If there is one 

thing certain about Irish crime, it is that it is almost 
always instigated, directly or indirectly, by simple 
covetousness. If there is one thing certain about the 
shadowy entity called Nihilism, it is that, criminal as 
its votaries are, they are free from the least tincture of 
personal or corrupt motive. No Nihilist leaders live in 
comfort and splendour at foreign capitals on the subscrip- 
tions of the party ; no assassin works for hire, or,is prompted 
by wrath at being deprived of a farm ; no agitator proposes 
as his goal that the material comfort of the Russian 
people shall be increased, and that their balances at their 
bankers shall not be liable to be diminished by the demands 
of impertinent creditors. There may or may not have 
been some resemblance between the lrish crime of eighty 
ora hundred years ago and Nihilism; there is assuredly 
none now. The cases being, therefore, different, there can 
be no possible excuse for adapting to one case the argu- 
ments suited to the other. But so long as the real cha- 
racter of Irish crime is ignored, so long as it is regarded 
as anything but crime to be put down in the roughest 
and sternest way, provided that way be the most 
effectual, so long will it flourish, There is even a con- 
siderable amount of cant in the arguments often used 
to the effect that the harsher measures proposed would 
punish the innocent as well as the guilty. The fact is that 
in large districts of Ireland there are no innocent people 
of the lower class ; the crime of at least guilty knowledge 
and silence being common to all. It is morally certain 
that the horrible murder of Lord ArpiLavn’s bailiff and his 
grandson some months ago was committed with the 
privity of a district not small in extent and pretty thickly 
populated. It is equally certain that in almost every case 
of murder, the intelligence necessary to enable the assassins 
to catch the victim off his guard is given by girls, 
children, and other apparently harmless persons, who 
have probably dropped a curtsey or made a bow (sup- 
posing those forms to be still practised) to the doomed 
_ tnan the moment before jumping the ditch and starting 
across country to warn his murderers of his approach. 
Into a subject gangrened in this way with greed and 
revenge it is impossible to cut too deeply or with too wide 
asweep. It so happens, too, that the plan of very heavy 
tines for murder offers very little handle to the sentimen- 
talists. They themselves recommend that districts should 
be charged with the expense of the military sent to keep 
them in order. The principle being thus granted, its 
application in the manner likely to be most effectual is a 
mere question of detail. 


NEW POLITICAL ISSUES, 
Nene SALISBURY’S last speech at Liverpool, 


though it was compressed into a space of five minutes, 
under pressure of a railway train to catch, was perhaps 
more comprehensive in its meaning and purpose than the 
more formal addresses which he had previously delivered. 
His warning to the rising generation that it would have 
to deal with new political issues may perhaps affect but 
littie the conduct of those to whom it is addressed; but 
the proposition which Lord Satissury enunciates forms an 
instructive comment on current political action. The 
mischievous changes in English public life which are partly 
efiected and constantly threatened have produced a ten- 
dency to neglect or to renounce almost all the traditional 
maxims of the Constitution. It happens that the repndi- 
ation of principles once established chiefly concerns the 
Liberal party, which had always professed to be the 
expouent of constitutional doctrine. The Tories were 
accused by their enemies of sacrificing principle to poli- 
tical and party expediency ; and their defence was generally 
to the effect that their measures, whether or not they 
might be strictly consistent with theory, were necessary 
oc expedient in the public interest. Modern Radicals 
feel and profess unbounded contempt for many of the 
asaxims which were formerly the common property of 
both parties; and in some instances they ure altcring or 


reversing the meaning of ordinary political phrases, Jt 


loyalty not to attachment to the Sovereign or to the in. 
stitutions of the country, but to servile submission to the 
dictates of a party leader. Corresponding phrases of 
eulogy were long since used to enhance the merits 
of those who served Cxsar against the Republic. It 
was easy then as now to assume that the popular leader 
is the truest representative of the will of the nation. It 
may be observed that in election addresses Liberal candi. 
dates have almost ceased to boast of their independence as 
one of their claims to the confidence of the constituency, 
Loyalty to Mr. Guapstone is a stronger recommendation 
to the favour of the mob. . 

The belief that Parliament is indisputably supreme had 
apparently become universal since the termination of the 
struggles between one or both Houses and the Crown, 
Scores of historians and political essayists have for a 
century past loudly affirmed that representative govern- 
ment, or the legislative and administrative control of 
public affairs by elected assemblies, constituted the 
great superiority of modern over ancient Constitutions, 
It has often been said that the liberties of Rome and 
of the Greek commonwealths might have been pre. 
served for an indefinite time if oligarchic factions and 
usurpers had not been brought into direct relations 
of friendship or hostility with the multitude. Within 
two or three generations every civilized country in the 
world except Russia has imitated the Parliamentary system 
which was indigenous in England. The fanatics and 
enthusiasts who hope to overthrow the despotism of the 
Czar always allege in explanation or excuse for their 
crimes the necessity of providing a field of political activity 
for the intelligent and educated classes. Modern English 
Liberals, intentionally or unconsciously, concentrate a 
great part of their political energy on the dis- 
franchisement of the upper and middle classes and the 
subordination of the House of Commons to the con- 
stituencies. The practical effect of the change is to 
substitute the predominance of demagogues for that of 
statesmen. The promoters of the Birmingham system 
seek to gratify their own ambition by transferring political 
sovereignty from Parliament to masses which feel, rightly 
or wrongly, and which never think. The latest display of 
the power of the Birmingham Clubs involved an osten- 
tations and impudent avowal of the purpose of the 
demagogues to use their force for the determination of 
questions which their followers could not even pretend to 
understand. It is well known that the Ministerial cléture 
would have been defeated if the so-called caucuses had 
not insisted that their delegates should, irrespectively of 
the merits of the issue, obey the party managers. ‘he 
most conceited artisan in Birmingham must have been 
aware that he knew nothing of the expediency, or probably 
of the meaning, of the cléture ; but he took pride in belong- 
ing to a body which, on that occasion at least, superseded 
the House of Commons in the conduct of its own business. 

The characteristic of modern democracy which Lord 
Sattspory selected for notice was the growing tendency of 
political theorists and of legislative bodies which they influ- 
ence to interfere with individual liberty. Some commen- 
tators on his speech profess to believe that his crusade was 
directed against sanitary measures, which in almost all 
instances must be made compulsory if they are to be effec- 
tive. It is universally admitted that the public authori- 
ties ought to exercise a control over proprietors and others 
whose neglect or mismanagement directly affects the health 
or the welfare of their neighbours. From the earliest 
times there have been laws against nuisances, and legis- 
lation intended to prevent evils which already involve 
penal consequences is strictly consistent with precedent 
as with sound reason. It is to a certain extent a recent 
discovery that there are some things which national or 
local authorities can do better than private persons. The 
innovations which Lord Satispury denounced are of & 
different character. The Irish Land Act has already 
become a precedent for interference with private bargains 
between parties perfectly competent to protect their own 
interests. It had long been a commonplace that the 
State should abstain from meddling with the operations of 
trade and the use which owners might make of their pro 
perty. The Irish Land Act itself could scarcely have been 
passed if its promoters had not assured the House of 
Commons that legislation which, as they declared, was 
rendered necessary by special conditions would not be 
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extended to the wholly different circumstances of Eng- 
jJand and Scotland. It was not, indeed, in the power of 
Ministers to restrain the cupidity of private projectors who 
might hope to apply to their own profit a vicious principle ; 
but predatory associations, such as the Farmers’ Alliance, 
would scarcely have ventured to persevere with their 
undisguised schemes of plunder if they had not re- 
ceived official encouragement. Mr. Giapstonr, though 
he has declared that the Irish Land Act is not suited to 
the case of Great Britain, has since, on more than one 
occasion, intimated his concurrence with some of the doc- 
¢rines of the Farmers’ Alliance, and he has announced 
that occupiers of land are to be protected to the utmost 
extent of their tenure. As no tenant can be disturbed 
during the term of his holding, additional security 
must consist in the creation of some right or privilege 
which has at present no existence. In the last century 
liberty and property were connected in a proverbial phrase 
which implied that they were inseparable. It was chiefly 
by the enjoyment of liberty and property that Englishmen 
believed themselves to be distinguished from the French, 
who were popularly supposed to hold their lands and goods 
subject to the arbitrary will of the Crown. It is still true 
that encroachments on the free disposal of property are 
incompatible with liberty. 

Another truism which no longer finds acceptance with 
Liberal theorists is the old-fashioned proposition that 
taxation and representation ought to go together. The 
avowed reason of the secession of the American Colonies 
was the imposition of taxes by a Parliament in which 
they were not represented; and none of their arguments 
produced so strong an impression on their friends, and 
even on their opponents, in England. The tendency of 
English fiscal legislation is now in the opposite direction. 
Mr. Bricut’s free breakfast-table, which will probably be 
established before many years are over, will enable the 
ratepayer who will possess absolute power under a re- 
formed Constitution to escape all public burdens, if he 
thinks fit to abstain from intoxicating liquors and tobacco. 
The new county governments, which will perhaps be 
instituted during the term of the present Parliament, 
will effectually separate local taxation from _pro- 
vincial representation. For other purposes Liberal 
agitators are frequently in the habit of explaining 
that the rates of which tenant-farmers complain really 
fall on the landlords. The statement is pertectly true, 
except in the cases where some new charge on the rates 


-has been imposed by Parliament during the current 


term of a tenure. The justices who now assess and ad- 
minister the county rates are selected from the ranks of 
the landowners. It is perhaps because they are dealing 
with funds provided by themselves that their vigilance and 
frugality are recognized by their bitterest assailants. 
Their functions will hereafter be discharged by bodies 
elected by the nominal ratepayers, while the real contri- 
butors will be excluded from all share in the administra- 
tion. The coming generation of Conservative politicians 
will, as Lord Satissury said, be compelled to dispense with 
the use of many arguments which were deemed by their 
predecessors conclusive. The doctrines which they will 
themselves hold will no longer be admitted as common to 
all parties. It will tax their ingenuity to encounter new- 
fangled paradoxes; nor will their task be facilitated by the 
rapid conversion of all owners of property to the cause 
of tradition and of order. The antipathy of Liberals to 
radicalism and its professors has grown with unpre- 
cedented rapidity. At the last election almost all Liberals 
adhered to their own party. Atthe next election they will 
secede by thousands. There is too much reason to fear 
that the majority will nevertheless be on the side of the 
present Government. It is with theories which will then 
become prevalent that Lord Satisbury’s young generation 
will have to contend. 


MR. DARWIN. 


WR a great man like Mr. Darwin passes away, we 
naturally ask ourselves what has been his life, what 


his method, what his work. Of Mr. Darwin it may be 
said that his life was happy, his method fruitful, his work 
masterly. Itis not much tosay that there is any one ideal 
form of a happy life for a man of science. The circum- 
stances in which Newron and Humsotpr were placed were 
im many respects different from the surroundings of Mr. 
Darwin; but all in various ways permitted genius to reach 


| divination. But patience is so large a part of genius that 


the highest limits attainable by its possessor. The shelter 
of a college, the modest pomp of a Prussian Court, or a 
well-ordered country home in England, may equally give 
the man of scientific genius the two things he needs, time 
and peace. But in its own way the life of Mr. Darwin was 
an ideal life. He commanded in youth such advan 

of a mixed education as the training of a public school, 
of the University of Edinburgh, and of Cambridge could 
give him. He had never to face the problem which 
so often crushes ability, if it seldom represses genius, how 
to live while learning. Mr. Darwin could wait and work, 
could think or travel, free from the presence of pecuniary 
anxiety. When the great opportunity of his life fell in his 
way, and he was allowed to join the Beagle expedition, the 
ardour with which he volunteered to fill the post of 
travelling naturalist was not chilled by the thought that 
he might be ruining his prospects in life. During the 
five years which the expedition occupied, Mr. Darwin 
suffered from almost constant sea-sickness, and his consti- 
tution was so shaken by his sufferings that during the 
rest of his long life he could only preserve a delicate 
health by unremitting care. But the quiet and seclusion 
to which he was condemned not only fell in with his 
tastes, but permitted him to pursue his special studies 
without a pause and without distraction. Happy in his 
fortune and happy in his marriage, healso had the unusual 
happiness of finding among his own children the best and 
most zealous of coadjutors. Under these conditions a sweet 
and gentle nature blossomed into perfection. Arrogance, 
irritability, and envy, the faults that ordinarily beset men 
of genius, were not so much conquered as non-existent 
in a singularly simple and generous mind. It never oc- 
curred to him that it would be to his gain to show that he 
and not some one else was the author of a discovery. If 
he was appealed to for help by a fellow-worker, the 
thought never passed into his mind that he had secrets to 
divulge which would lessen his importance. It was 
science, not the fame of science, that he loved, and he 
helped science by the temper in which he approached it. 
He had to say things which were distasteful to a large 
portion of the public; but he won the ear even of his 
most adverse critics by his manifest absence of a mere 
desire to shine, by his modesty, and by his courtesy. He 
told honestly what he thought to be the truth, but he 
told it without a wish to triumph or to wound. There is an 
arrogance of unorthodoxy as well as an arrogance of 
orthodoxy, and if ideas that a quarter of a century ago 
were regarded with dread are now accepted without a 
pang, the rapidity of the change of opinion, if not the 
change itself, is largely due to the fact that the leading 
exponent of these ideas was the least arrogant of men. 


The method of Mr. Darwin was substantially the 
method of all great labourers in the field of science. There 
cannot be two methods of making nature unlock her 
secrets, and all scientific discoveries proceed by a combi- 
nation of hypothesis and experiment. What was most 
original in Mr. Darwin was the character of the experi- 
ments he made. The hypothesis of the unity of species, 
which in different forms is as old as the activity of the 
human intellect, directed his experiments. He himself 
added the subordinate hypotheses of sexual attractions 
and the struggle for existence being the chief causes of 
the differentiation of species. But he could never 
have done more than vaguely formulate these hypo- 
theses in his own mind if his genius, favoured by very 
special circumstances, had not led him to invent a class of 
experiments which were new in the shape he gave them. 
He set himself to work to study animal and vegetable life 
as it is lived. He allowed nature to work in its own way, 
and superintended the process. He did not take life at any 
one point and describe what he saw, but let life go on 
and described the stages of existence. In order to see 
how worms change the surface of the earth, he watched 
the ways of worms for forty years. He was always doing 
something with his worms—weighing their secretions, 
trying how they liked a candle or a piano. How pigeons 
varied under crossing, how plants climbed, what in- 
sects fertilized, what plants fed on extraneous snub- 
stances and how they did it, were only a few of the 
suggestive experiments which Mr. Darwin made by the 
agency of very slow and minute watching. It has long 
ago been said that genius and patience are identical. Like 
most epigrammatic sayings, this is only partially true, for 
genius is not merely patience—it is patience coupled with 
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the special characteristic of a new scientific genius is 
almost always some new form of patience. Mr. Darwin’s 
form of patience was new, but it was a form of patience 
which could only lead to great results under very special cir- 
cumstances. To make experiments by watching the minute 
processes of life year after year demands leisure, means 
absence of interruption and freedom from anxiety. Mr. 
Darwin was not only a man of genius, with the patience 
and divination of genius, he was also a man of genius so 
placed that his genius had the freest possible play in its 
own special line. 

The work of Mr. Darwin consisted in making it pro- 
bable to civilized man that the history of animated nature 
on our globe had been different from that which it 
had been previously supposed to be—that it had been 
a history of very slow and very gradual change, 
and not a history of abrupt transition. Exactly the 
same lesson was being taught by contemporaneous 
labourers in the fields of geology, anthropology, and 
even astronomy. That the order of the universe is 
the order of a supreme mind working silently and closely 
through ages, and not spasmodically through centuries, is 
now as much an accepted idea of civilized man as the 
theory of gravitation. To the general acceptance of this 
idea no one contributed so powerfally as Mr. Darwin, 
although he contributed to it in a much less exclusive way 
than the way in which Newton contributed to the accept- 
ance of the theory of gravitation. The idea of which Mr. 
Darwin was the chief exponent has commended itself as 
probable to the generation he addressed, not merely because 
he gave it shape and consistency, but because it is an 
idea which forces itself on all who apply the modern 
method of investigation to the exploration of nature. 
The method itself is not modern, tor there is only one 
method of investigation, but it may be called modern in 
the sense that it is only in modern times that civilized 
man has been able to make adequate experiments by 
having entered into possession of the whole globe, and by 
having at his command something like adequate mechanical 
aids. The idea therefore with which the name of Mr. 
Darwin is associated is made probable, not only because he 
made it probable, but because all scientific investigation 
makes it probable. He, however, did much more than any 
one man to bring home its probability. In the first place, 
he thought it out more fally, and presented it in a more 
compact and intelligible form than any one else. In the 
next place his divination led him to originate the subordi- 
nate hypothesis of the chief instraments of change in 
animated nature. The value of the solution he gave of the 
problem of gradual change consists, not in its completeness, 
but in its suggestiveness. If it does not show how all the 
changes to be accounted for occurred, it shows an unex- 
pected way in which some or most of them may pro- 
bably have occurred. An hypothesis of this sort may 
start the scientific traveller on the right road, although 
it may not at once carry him to the end of his journey. 
Lastly, the solution given by Mr. Darwin was unexpected 
because the experiments on which it was based were new, 
and it was made probable by these experiments being seen 
to be pertinent within their range and to have been most 
minutely and carefully conducted. To future generations 
it is probable that Mr. Darwiy will appear to have been 
great as a theorist, but still greater as an experimentalist. 
His immediate survivors will cherish his memory with as 
much of love as of reverence. 


THE TRIAL OF MACLEAN. 


Ske State trial which took place at Reading on 
Wednesday was hononurably distinguished from not 
afew recent trials in that it certainly did not exhibit the 
law’s delay. Without any huddling over of the proceed- 
ings, with a full charge and summing-up, with the 
hearing of a considerable body of evidence, and with 
speeches of reasonable length from counsel, the whole 
Sasiness before both grand and petty jury was concluded 
between ten and five o’clock, or exactly within the limits 
of an ordinary day’s work. It is impossible to sympathize 
in any way with the wishes which have been expressed 
that the formality of a special Commission and a State 
trial had been dispensed with. In the first place, it is more 
than doubtful whether the authorities would have been 
technically justified in taking the case out of the category to 


which it clearly belonged—that of high treason. But there is 
much more than this technical reason for the form of pro. 
ccedings actually adopted. It is quite conceivable that. 
those to whom monarchy is distasteful, and who like to 
regard the QueEN as nothing bnt a titular chief of the 
State, should view with displeasure proceedings which 
imply a different conception of her position. That con- 
ception, however, happens to be the conception of the vast 
majority of the English people; and it is by such differ. 
ences of treatment as that which distinguished the trial of 
Mactean from the trial of an ordinary malefactor that it 
is recognized and perpetuated. The occasion for the par- 
ticular form of recognition may be, and must be, deplored. 
Bat the majority of men are influenced by nothing so much 
as by forms; and for the law to declare in the way most 
intelligible to them that there is no difference between the 
QvEEN and her subjects is an excellent way of producing a 
general belief to that effect. 

For once it may be acknowledged that the often un- 
satisfactory defence of insanity was not strained o¢ 
misapplied. Unluckily in these days it is impossible to 
argue from the general to the particular, and to declare 
that MacLean must be mad because no subject of the 
QueEN who was not insane could possibly attempt her 
life. But the minor satisfaction of thinking that no 
person who is not insane has actually done so is at least 
possible. Of Macean’s insanity the most sceptical person 
can have no doubt. It was not only proved by a formidable 
chain of professional testimony, but by what some critics 
may think less dubious—expressions and conduct of the 
prisoner himself which were open to no suspicion as 
simulated, and which undoubtedly sprang from weakness 
of intellect. The singular coincidence—too improbable 
for anything but fact—of the presence at Windsor of 
the clergyman who had actually picked up Mactean in 
an epileptic fit at his own door in Hampshire some 
time before was a striking, if not a material, incident 
of the trial. There can be no doubt that Mr. Moyracu 
Wuituams followed the only line of defence possible 
by frankly admitting the facts and devoting himself 
entirely to showing the irresponsibility of the prisoner. 
Under a less humane system of legal administration, it 
might still have gone very hard with Mactean. For the 
expressions in his letters showed pretty clearly that, 
having taken an aversion—irrational indeed —to “ the 
“ English people,” he had had the sense to select Her 
Masesty as the representative of that people, and to 
attempt her life very deliberately. In his case the cele- 
brated wish of the Roman tyrant was whimsically fulfilled 
in asense the danger of which, no doubt, never occurred to 
Nero, owing to the difference of ancient and modern 
theories of sovereignty. The Euglish people had one single 
vital point for Macuean, and he aimed at it, fortunately 
without success. Not merely our own jurists up to the seven- 
teenth century, but those of almost any country but England 
in the eighteenth, would probably have seen in this quite 
sufficient evidence of understanding of the act committed 
to justify the utmost severity of the law. But the second 
of the two points which Lord CoLerinGe put to the jury 
was sufficient to save Mactean. The first was, did he 
know the nature and quality of the act he was doing? 
And the answer to this, there can be little doubt, despite 
the prisoner’s disclaimers, must have been in the affirma- 
tive. The second—did he know that the act was wrong? 
—could hardly be answered otherwise than in the negative. 
This being the case, the terms of Maciean’s own excuse 
for his act require no examination. They show, however, 
undoubted madness, and madness of a kind not very easy to 
simulate. The argument that, asthe Princess BeaTRICcE was 
in the carriage, it would be as reasonable to charge him with 
attempting to shoot the Princess Buarrice, has the true 
ring of a disordered brain. There is a kind of whim- 
sical cunning and chicanery in it which is characteristic 
of the insane, and there is the equally characteristic for- 
getfulness that the two intentions are by no means neces- 
sarily exclusive, and that he might very well, had it been 
worth while, have been charged with the lesser crime as 
well as with the greater. 

The lifelong incarceration which (his crime being taken 
in connexion with a previous history clearly proving him 
to be suffering from homicidal mania) it can hardly be 
doubted that Maciean will undergo has an obvious advan- 
tage over the one severer punishment that the law pro- 
vides. It is probably not so immediately terrible to the 
criminal himself (for, though not in the strict legal sense. 
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he may still be called a criminal), but it is entirely 
destitute of the attraction which a more sudden and dra- 
matic fate might have for the strange hankerers after noto- 
riety who furnish so large @ proportion of the actors in 
crimes of this sort. In a very short time Macieay 
will be forgotten by others, except as a name, and he 
will not himself forget. Justice and expediency are thus 
alike satisfied. Meanwhile it is satisfactory that there is 
no discordant note, worthy of attention, in the general 
expression of detestation of the crime, and loyalty to the 
intended victim, which this matter has called forth. It is, 
indeed, not necessary that Her Magzgsty should be shot at 
in order to elicit the expression of the loyalty of the 
English people. But it must be at least gratifying to her 
who is most concerned, that the idea of any motive of 

rsonal enmity, either on private or public grounds, is at 
once and necessarily scouted as ridiculous and impossible. 
Of very few sovereigns could as much be said. Preroga- 
tive, in the technical sense, may be pared down to the 
uttermost ; but the prerogative of finding occasion for ac- 
quiring popularity or unpopularity must remain as long as 
Royalty itself. It is fortunate for a constitutional sovereign 
that he orsheis free from the dangers which, independently of 
personal action in public or private, wait both upon absolute 
rulers and upon Presidents of Republics. Macueay, insane as 
he was, showed no insanity in regarding the QUEEN as the 
representative of the English people ; bat even he was not 
insane enough to associate her with English politics. The 
Czar of Russia at one end of the civilized world, and the 
PresipENt of the American Republic at the other, have re- 
cently had to pay the penalty of being associated, the one 
with the acts of a vast bureaucracy, the other with those 
of a political faction. But even Irish treason, though it is 
fond of referring to Her Maszesty with the chivalrous 
elegance which characterizes it, has not been wont to 
regard her as responsible for the acts of her Parliament and 
her Ministers. ‘The attitude of all those who participated 
in the proceedings at Reading was the attitude of the 
vast majority of the subjects—an attitude 
of detestation of the crime which was only not accom- 
panied by detestation of the criminal because he 
was clearly proved to be an improper object for any 
stronger feeling than the half-pitying dislike with which 
men regard a noxious, but irresponsible, animal. There 
is nothing, then, to do but to express, in the first place, re- 
newed thankfulness at the QuEEN’s escape from danger ; in 
the second, satisfaction that the legal dealings with the 
prisoner have not been done in a@ corner, nor so as to con- 
found the distinction between the greatest crime known 
to law and social morality with one great certainly, but 
farless heinous in itself, and far less dangerous to the 
public weal. 


MR. ERRINGTON’S MISSION. 
IR HENRY DRUMMOND WOLFF’S motion on the 


late diplomatic communications with the Papal See 
contained or implied several questionable propositions, in 
addition to some phrases of doubtful accuracy. It may be 
convenient for purposes of literary composition to describe 
the Por: as “ the Vatican,” and, again, as “the authori- 
“ties of the Vatican’; but the House of Commons could 
not properly have concealed its purpose and opinion 
under a figurative and conventional nomenclature. The 
objection in this instance is not confined to laxity of style. 
In his capacity of a sovereign prince who is still recog- 
nized as such by almost all countries except England, the 
Pore is sometimes described by the name of his residence ; 
but “the Vatican” is equally used as a familiar designa- 
tion of the spiritual supremacy which can alone concern 
the English Government. Sir Henry Wourr approves of 
“the establishment of a good understanding between this 
“country and the Papal See.” It is not quite clear 
whether he employs the designation of the Papal See as 
equivalent to that of “the Vatican ”’; and it is at least 
doubtful whether, in either case, communications with the 
Pore ought, according to precedent and principle, to be 
placed on official record. It could scarcely have been 
expected that a member of Sir Drummonp Wo r?’s experi- 
ence in public business would have countenanced the 
Popular prejudice against what is vulgarly called secret 
diplomacy. In many cases secresy of communication or 
the abandonment of a possibly important negotiation forms 

only alternative which a Government can choose. 
An attempt to establish friendly relations with the Pors, 


whatever may be thought of the expediency or propriety 
of such a measure, must necessarily begin with confi- 
dential inquiries and professions, which would be at once 
cut short if the substance or details were published in the 
newspapers. 

The demand that all diplomatic communications on an 
important matter should be placed on official record is in- 
consistent with almost universal practice. It is well known 
that some of the most essential instructions to English 
representatives abroad are contained in private letters, for 
the — purpose of avoiding inconvenient publicity. 
Notwithstanding the partial reserve of Foreign Secretaries, 
Continental Governments have frequently expressed dis- 
satisfaction at the alleged excessive readiness of English 
Ministers to present confidential documents to Parliament. 
Diplomatic papers can only in exceptional cases be the ex- 
clusive property of one party to a negotiation. Intelligent 
readers of modern Blue-books or Yellow-books can often 
distinguish the letters or passages which have been origin- 
ally composed, not for the purposes of the correspondence, 
but for the satisfaction of the assemblies to which the 
writer holds himself partially responsible. The recent 
communications with the Pore and his Secretary of State 
will perhaps be published hereafter; but, unless the over- 
tures on one or both sides have been finally rejected, the 
Ministers may for the present be excused for giving vague 
accounts of their proceedings. Members who, unlike Sir 
Drummond Wotrr, object to any intercourse with the 
Vatican may consistently protest against diplomatic com- 
munications which offend their principles or prejudices. 
The rest of the world and of the House of Commons can 
well afford to wait till the transparent secret of Mr. 
Errin@ton’s position has beenofficially divulged. Itis known 
that he holds no formal commission, and it is equally cer- 
tain that in some way he has been acting under 
instructions from the Government. It would be incon- 
venient to prohibit the employment by Foreign Secretaries 
of State of agents who may be recognized or technically 
disavowed as circumstances may require. Mr. Errincron’s 
visit to Rome on private errands of pleasure or business 
satisfied the necessary conditions. No question has been 
raised as to his character or competence; and, if he hap- 
pened before his departure from England to be admitted 
to some extent to the confidence of the Sxcrerary of 
Srare, no harm could arise from his knowledge of the 
wishes of the Government. When he arrived in Rome 
it must have been ae known that he had no 
authority to bind the English Government, while any in- 
formation which he might happen to possess might be 
useful or agreeable to the Pope and his Ministers. There 
could be little advantage in placing the conversations which 
he might hold on official record. Mr. Guapstone’s cha- 
racteristic abundance of words might have suggested the 
existence of some profound secret, if he had not finally 
admitted that Mr. Errmeron had been employed in the 
precise manner which had been suggested. It is left 
doubtful whether Mr. Errincton had anything to do with 
the recent ecclesiastical squabble at Gibraltar, which Sir 
H. Wotrr unexpectedly mixed up with the communica 
tions made to the Porz on Irish matters. 

Sir H. Wotrr’s censure applies exclusively to the 
machinery which has been employed by the Government, 
though the policy of overtures to Rome is less certuinly 
defensible. There is, perhaps, no legal objection to any 
treaty with the Pops, inasmuch as the ancient disability 
imposed by English law was removed by an Act of more 
than thirty years ago. The measure was rendered abortive 
by the insertion during the passage of the Bill through 
the House of Lords of a provision that the representative 
of the Pore in England should not be an ecclesiastic. 
This clause in the Act, even if it had not been a 
direct affront to the Pope, would have interposed 
difficulties in the way of his selection of agents. It 
was in the highest degree unreasonable to insist that. 
the whole class from which Papal diplomatists were 
invariably taken should be excluded from employment. 
in England. In the result the Pore naturally declined 
to concur in rendering the Act of Parliament effec- 
tive; and no patty in England cared enough for the 
question to press for the rectification of the error. For 
many years the inconvenience which might otherwise have 
occurred was evaded by the fiction of including in the 
staff of the Tuscan, and afterwards the Italian, Embassy 
a Secretary, always chosen with due regard to his qualifi- 
cations, who resided at Rome. The present Lord Lyons 
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and the present Lord Amprniti successively filled the post, 
which perhaps derived additional importance from the non- 
appointment of a Papal Minister in England. There was no 
anomaly in transacting business with a Government which, 
whatever might be its spiritual pretensions, undoubtedly 
exercised territorial sovereignty. An adroit diplomatist 
would easily have found occasion to introduce suggestions 
on ecclesiastical matters, if it were thought desirable to 
recognize the influence of the Porg over certain classes of 
English subjects; but for many years the soreness pro- 
duced by the Papal Aggression and the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill would have rendered such communications 
unpalatable on one side or on the other; and it is not 
known that either Lord Lyons or his successor was at any 
time instructed to propose changes in the relations between 
the Governments. 

Since the occupation of Rome by the King of Iraty, and 
the consequent abolition of the Temporal Power, there 
have been no diplomatic relations between the Holy See 
and the English Government. Although the Continental 
Governments still recognize the Pore as a Sovereign, 
their diplomatic intercourse is now professedly confined 
to ecclesiastical interests. The Papal Secretary of State 
has to watch over the observance of Concordats, and to pro- 
test against alleged usurpations of patronage or claims of 
control over the proceedings of bishops. The first formal 
sign of reconciliation between Prussia and the Holy See 
is furnished by the appointment of a Minister to Rome. 
By an odd but necessary arrangement, the representatives 
of the same State on the right and left banks of the Tiber 
affect an ostentatious independence of one another. Eng- 
land might probably have invented some analogous device 
if diplomatic intercourse with Rome had seemed desirable ; 
but the former practice of specially detailing a member ofthe 
Italian Embassy to deal with the Pore would have been too 
anomalous for revival. Perhaps it might be possible to provide 
for the residence at, Rome of some independent and un. 
official Mr. Errinctoy, whose communications would be 
recognized at the Vatican as authentic, although they 
were not preserved in official records. 

In this matter the Government ought to understand 
better than the House of Commons the object of the recent 
overtures. At first sight it seems plausible to consider that 
the Pore is the spiritual chief of a community which is 
numbered by millions within the limits of the British 
Empire. It might be naturally supposed that the English 
Government and the Pore had many opportunities of 
exchanging services; but on closer investigation the facts 
are scarcely found to correspond with superficial probability. 
If it were possible to secure, in exchange for some 
suitable equivalent, the good will of the Pore in Ireland, 
the transaction might perhaps resolve itself into the pro- 
verbial speculation of “ buying Punch.” The Irish demo- 
cracy, including the turbulent section of the priesthood, 
would, in the event of any attempt of the Pore to assist the 
English Government in maintaining order, declare with- 
out hesitation that the infallible Head of the Church 
philippized. The treasonable violence of the disaffected 
priests proves that they at least are beginning to doubt 
their hold on the peasantry and the lower classes of the 
laity. Their incomes and their popularity depend more 
directly on the good will of the populace than on the ap- 
proval of their ecclesiastical superiors. A Pope who might 
have listened favourably to Mr. Errinaton’s loyal suggestions 
would be considered little better than a schismatic by the 
‘Council of the Land League. It is equally doubtful whether 
the English Government has anything to give in return for 
any support which the Holy See might render to the cause 
of order. It is well known that all leaders of parties in 
England wish well to the Roman Catholics, and that they 
would, if possible, disinterestedly comply with their reason- 
able demands. But for the narrow bigotry of the English 
Dissenters, the Roman Catholic Church might have been 
endowed in 1869, and the result could not now be facilitated 
by any negotiation with Rome. Cardinal Manyive often 
publicly declares that the English Government behaves 
justly and liberally to his Church, and it has no boon in 
reserve. 


RUSSIA, 


Ns Report of Mr. Gossetin to the Foreign Office on 
the Russian Budget of 1880 throws considerable 
light, not only on the general financial position of Russia, 
but on some of the special difficulties under which Russia 


is labouring. The Turkish war cost Russia upwards of g 
hundred millions sterling, and increased the interest on 
the public debt by seven millions sterling a year. In 
1880 there was a deficit of ten millions sterling, which wag 
met partly out of the balances of past loans and partly out 
of the Railway Fund. It is often said that want of money 
never stops a nation from going to war, and it is quite 
true that Russia had, properly speaking, no money for the 
Turkish war, and yet managed to make a war which cost 
her a hundred millions sterling. And, if this is true of 
great wars, it is much more true of little wars. In 188 
Russia spent a million and a half sterling on her ex 
dition against the Akhal Tekes, and more than a million 
sterling on precautionary measures against China. We 
may be quite sure that no deficit in a Budget and 
no distress among taxpayers will delay for a single 
day the prosecution of those minor enterprises 
which Russia is advancing her dominions in Asia, 
But the cost of a great war like a war with Ger- 
many is enough to make even the least serious of 
Russian statesmen hesitate. Of course, if Russia conld 
overrun Germany as Germany overran France, and ex- 
tort an enormous war indemnity, the war might be a 
financial gain, instead of a financial loss. But even to the 
flightiest of Russian generals the notion of attacking 
Germany with the hope of booty must seem altogether 
ridiculous. Russia must reckon on having to pay for her 
own war; and what makes the prospect extremely serious 
is that, not only taxation seems already carried to the last 
possible limit, but the sources of revenue are becoming 
dried up. The large decrease of three-quarters of a 
million sterling in the receipts from the land-tax may be 
partly accounted for by defective harvests and a plague 
of insects; but the difficulties experienced in getting the 
peasants to pay up the yearly sums they owe for the pur- 
chase of their land are much more significant. Of the 
sum due in 1880, only two-thirds was actually paid to 
the Government, although considerable remissions were 
made in honour of the new Czar’s accession. Mr. GossELix 
states that, of the forty-eight provinces affected by the re- 
demption-tax, there were only four where the indebtedness 
of the peasantry diminished, while in all the others it 
notably increased. If the payments of the redemption- 
tax merely fell off on account of an accidentally bad 
season, this is no more perhaps than might be expected in 
a backward country like Russia. But it is evident that 
the peasants are rapidly beginning, not so much to wish 
to pay too little for the purchase of their properties, as to 
wish to pay nothing. They think, or pretend to think, 
that the land belonged to them, or, at least, that the Czar 
meant to give it them. Why, therefore, should they pay 
for what is theirs already? Mr. GosseELin is very explicit 
on this subject. His opinion is that, until the whole of 
the debt is paid off, or otherwise got rid of, the Russian 
peasantry are far from obtaining all the benefits they 
hoped to receive from the Emancipation Act. Instead 
of being content with their present position, they are 
clamouring for more land or for better allotments; and 
Mr. GossELIn ends by hinting very plainly that some 
large measure cancelling in whole or in part this debt 
will have to be carried out. 


The commune, not the individual, has to pay the 
redemption-tax, but the individual is answerable to the 
commune; and if a peasant goes away to work in a town, 
he is as much bound to pay his quota for the land he 
leaves behind him as if he stayed at home. This is very 
vexatious to the peasants, and makes them feel still bound 
to the soil almost as much as before emancipation. But 
the real reason why the Russian peasant is dissatisfied 
with his position is that he has been turned into a peasant- 
proprietor without being fit for it. There is no greater 
fallacy in political economy than the assumption that the 
ownership of land makes all men contented and industrious. 
Everything depends on the character and habits of the 
people who become peasant-proprietors. If the people 
are industrious and orderly, they become more 1n- 
dustrious and more orderly when they are turned into 
small landed proprietors. If they are ignorant, lazy, 
and sour-minded, the possession of little plots of land 
develops all their vices. The Russian peasant is very 
ignorant and very lazy. He is not by nature sour-minded, 
but he is apt to be seized with violent fits of dislike. Mr. 
Law, who has long resided in Russia, adds in the Fort- 
nightly Review his testimony to a large mass of concurrent 
authorities on the subject. Russian agriculture is golug 
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backwards, not forwards. The peasant scratches the 
surface of the ground, exhausts the soil, spends the sur- 
plus of a good year in drink, and when a bad year comes 
starves, folds his hands, and looks on as passively as a 
cow. In the depth of his divine despair, he has lately 
betaken himself to the theory that the land is his, and that 
he ought at least to have the comfort of escaping the pay- 
ments he is called on to make for the redemption of the 
rent doe to the landlord. Mr. Gossriin thinks that 
this clamour will succeed, and that the State will, 
ander compulsion, remit his payments. Probably this 
conjecture will prove to be true, and tlie State 
will have to take on itself the whole burden of the 
payments due to the landlord, for the simple reason 
that, when the State turns into peasant-proprietors men 
who have no aptitude for the calling, it cannot make 
them work, and foregoes what is due to it rather than 
arouse popular discontent by harassing and ineffectual 
attempts to make lazy people industrious. The sum 
which the peasapts ought to pay appears to be about five 
millions sterling a year; and, if the peasants do not pay 
it, some one must. The general taxation of Russia must 
be increased, or, in other words, there is to be another pull 
on the resources of the country almost equal to that of 
the Turkish war. Russian statesmen, therefore, know 
that, even if they keep peace with Europe, eat the words 
of the gallant SkopeLerr, and please Germany by putting 
M. pe Giers iu the Foreign Office, they may still have to 
face a new national burden not less than that due to the 
last war, on which they entered in such high spirits and 
with so light a heart. 


The Russian peasant beguiles, by persecution of the 
Jews, the tedious time of waiting for the great bonus 
which he is exacting from the State. There has appa- 
rently in the last week or two been a revival of the brutal 
outrages on Jews which when committed on a larger 
scale roused so much just horror in Europe. How the 
authorities behaved in the most recent outbreaks it is 
almost impossible to tell, as the Russian Government 
entirely refuses to allow any telegraphic accounts to be 
sent except under its supervision. But the statements 
which it has allowed to pass—that in some places the 
authorities not only acted with vigour, but appealed suc- 
cessfully to the peasants in the neighbourhood and railway 
labourers to help them—are not to be rejected until they are 
disproved. If, however, it is true that the authorities in 
some places showed a proper activity, it is equally true 
that those who are most interested in the fate of Russian 
Jews have convinced themselves that the only satisfactory 
thing to be done for these unhappy people is to get them 
out of Russia. The peasantry are animated with two of 
the most powerful feelings that can possess the human 
mind—batred of those who get others into their power by 
lending money, and religious hatred, the former feeling 
being much the stronger of the two in Russia, Against a 
widespread animosity and a widespread longing for plunder 
the Government finds itself unable to give the Jews ade- 
quate and general protection. But it is impossible to 
suppose that the Government can see these outrages on 
the Jews without much alarm. Russians in high position 
may not have any tender feelings for Jews, but they can- 
not view with indifference a grave symptom of popular 
discontent. All authorities agree that the peasants are not 
as yet discontented in any dangerous degree, but that they 
are rapidly becoming so. A population distressed by the 
failure of an agricultural system for which it was not fit 
is being slowly permeated with ideas the origin of which 
taay be traced partly to the ferment of the ‘'urkish war, 
and partly to the increase of communication between the 
towns and the rural districts. The discontent of the 
Nihilists is altogether a different thing at present. The 
Nihilists are not peasants, and the peasants are not Nibi- 
lists. It is to the lowest stratum of the middle classes 
that Nihilists belong. They are discontented, as Mr. Law 
points out, because they have, at the cost of great privation 
and great sacrifices, been just sufficiently educated in the 
Universities to feel indignant at finding no easy and remu- 
uerative outlet for their energies. They hate the whole 
order of things which keeps them penniless in the back- 
ground. They do not want anything so much as every- 
thiag—a new profession, a new fortune, a new and hand- 
‘ome recognition of their merits. As it is, they are 
starving and despairing, and devote their educated energies 
to doing the worst aud boldest things which despair can 
dictate and starvation caa make pressing. Aud it is evident 


that the feelings of theunemployed are shared bysome atleast 
of those who are employed, but who think that the employ- 
ment they have obtained is far below their merits, and is 
only starvation in disguise. The Nihilists could not be so 
successful as they are if they were all penniless outsiders, 
They somehow receive ehough aid from inside the official 
ranks to be masters of the situation, They keep the 
Czar a close prisoner; and, if recent reports are trae, 
they had made their own arrangements for his coronation 
by placing one mine under the Cathedral where he 
is to be crowned and another under a station through 
which he is to pass. Af present it is a mere contest 
between the Nihilists and the police. The Nihilists 
outwit the police by laying mines, the police out- 
wit the Nihilists by discovering the mines before they 
can be used. The Nihilists have so many friends in 
confidential posts that they will probably succeed in 
committing new atrocities before they are finally beaten ; 
but they will be beaten in the long run, unless the 
Russian police is the worst police that any Government 
ever employed. What is of vital importance to Russia is 
that the Nihilists should be beaten before there is any 
junction between the tide of Nihilist discontent which is 
at its flood and the tide of peasant discontent which is 
only just beginning to rise. 


THE LAMSON CASE. 


Se Home Secrerary has been placed in a posi- 
tion of much difficulty by the renewal of the Presi. 


| DENT'S request to respite the convict Lamson uutil fresb 


evidence said to be on its way had arrived. But it 
is not easy to see what course he could have taken 
other than he took. That a foreign Government should 
interfere with the course of justice in a friendly country, 
and, after sentence, ask that there should be a delay in 
carrying out the law until evidence which the foreign 
Government is forwarding can be considered, is something 
most unusual; but, if a foreign Government does take 
this course, its request can scarcely be disregarded. 
The foreign Government is put onits honour. It binds 
itself not to make such a request unless it has evi- 
dence to adduce pertinent, weighty, and unassailable. 
It is taxing a very strong step, and pledges itself that 
it has such grounds to go on that to make the appeal 
is a matter of obvious duty in order that real justice 
may prevail. Any fellow-countryman of a convict may, 
if be thinks fit, do the same thing; but the Govern- 
ment to which the appeal is made has no guarantee that 
the case which will be presented is worth listening to. 
If a private person had sent a postcard to Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourr saying that he had some recollection of hearing 
some one say that one of Lamson’s aunts had been thought 
odd by her female friends, Sir Witttam Harcourt need 
have done nothing more than put the postcard in the 
fire. But it is very different when it is a Government 
that intervenes in a formal and official manner. It is 
credited with being above collecting a mass of random 
gossip and throwing it at the head of a Home Secre- 
tary in the hope that some of it will make its way 
into his brain and be regarded as evidence. So far 
as is yet known, the American Government interfered 
when it ought not to have interfered. It had no evidence 
in its possession which entitled it to do anything. Some 
Americans started the theory that Lamson had insane 
relations, or relations who, if not insane, were not quite 
as sane as other Americans wished them to be. Other 
Americans knew that Lamson some time ago injected 
morphia into his arms, and this made him stupid; and 
they invented a theory that a man who has got into a bad 
habit of stupefying himself with morphia must have been 
insane when he committed a murder. It is not astonish- 
ing that persons who excite themselves with thinking over 
a criminal case, who like the notoriety of being somehow 
mixed up in it, aud have very hazy notions of law, should 
call these bits of stray personal knowledge or supposi- 
tion evidence. ‘There are always persons who, when a 
man is on trial for his life, wonder or complain that 
they are not called to testify to some foolish irrele« 
vant fact on which, because it is a private little pos- 
session of their own, they think the whole case turns. 


_ When they find that no one wants to hear them, they wait 


until conviction, and then begin to pester the Homo 
Secretary with communications. If they can get an 
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and the present Lord Ampratt successively filled the post, 
which perhaps derived additional importance from the non- 
appointment of a Papal Minister in England. There was no 
anomaly in transacting business with a Government which, 
whatever might be its spiritual pretensions, undoubtedly 
exercised territorial sovereignty. An adroit diplomatist 
would easily have found occasion to introduce suggestions 
on ecclesiastical matters, if it were thought desirable to 
recognize the influence of the Porg over certain classes of 
English subjects; but for many years the soreness pro- 
duced by the Papal Aggression and the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill would have rendered such communications 
unpalatable on one side or on the other; and it is not 
known that either Lord Lyons or his successor was at any 
time instructed to propose changes in the relations between 
the Governments. 

Since the occupation of Rome My the King of Itaty, and 
the consequent abolition of the Temporal Power, there 
have been no diplomatic relations between the Holy See 
and the English Government. Although the Continental 
Governments still recognize the Pore as a Sovereign, 
their diplomatic intercourse is now professedly confined 
to ecclesiastical interests. The Papal Secretary of State 
has to watch over the observance of Concordats, and to pro- 
test against alleged usurpations of patronage or claims of 
control over the proceedings of bishops. The first formal 
sign of reconciliation between Prussia and the Holy See 
is furnished by the appointment of a Minister to Rome. 
By an odd but necessary arrangement, the representatives 
of the same State on the right and left banks of the Tiber 
affect an ostentatious independence of one another. Eng- 
land might probably have invented some analogous device 
if diplomatic intercourse with Rome had seemed desirable ; 
but the former practice of specially detailing a member ofthe 
Italian Embassy to deal with the Pore would have been too 
anomalous forrevival. Perhaps it might be possible to provide 
for the residence at. Rome of some independent and un. 
official Mr. Errixetoy, whose communications would be 
recognized at the Vatican as authentic, although they 
were not preserved in official records. 

In this matter the Government ought to understand 
better than the House of Commons the object of the recent 
overtures. At first sight it seems plausible to consider that 
the Pore is the spiritual chief of a community which is 
numbered by millions within the limits of the British 
Empire. It might be naturally supposed that the English 
Government and the Porz had many opportunities of 
exchanging services; but on closer investigation the facts 
are scarcely found to correspond with superficial probability. 
If it were possible to secure, in exchange for some 
suitable equivalent, the good will of the Porz in Ireland, 
the transaction might perhaps resolve itself into the pro- 
verbial speculation of “ buying Punch.” The Irish demo- 
pres including the turbulent section of the priesthood, 
would, in the event of any attempt of the Pore to assist the 
English Government in maintaining order, declare with- 
out hesitation that the infallible Head of the Church 
philippized. The treasonable violence of the disaffected 
priests proves that they at least are beginning to doubt 
their hold on the peasantry and the lower classes of the 
laity. Their incomes and their popularity depend more 
directly on the good will of the populace than on the ap- 
proval of their ecclesiastical superiors. A Pope who might 
have listened favourably to Mr. Errineton’s loyalsuggestions 
would be considered little better than a schismatic by the 
‘Council of the Land League. It is equally doubtful whether 
the English Government has anything to give in return for 
any support which the Holy See might render to the cause 
of order. It is well known that all leaders of parties in 
England wish well to the Roman Catholics, and that they 
would, if possible, disinterestedly comply with their reason- 
able demands. But for the narrow bigotry of the English 
Dissenters, the Roman Catholic Church might have been 
endowed in 1869, and the result could not now be facilitated 
by any negotiation with Rome. Cardinal Manyive often 
publicly declares that the English Government behaves 
justly and liberally to his Church, and it has no boon in 
reserve. 


RUSSIA, 


ae Report of Mr. Gossetin to the Foreign Office on 
the Russian Budget of 1880 throws considerable 
light, not only on the general financial position of Russia, 
but on some of the special difficulties under which Russia 


is labouring. The Turkish war cost Russia upwards of g 
hundred millions sterling, and increased the interest on 
the public debt by seven millions sterling a year. In 
1880 there was a deficit of ten millions sterling, which wag 
met partly out of the balances of past loans and partly out 
of the Railway Fund. It is often said that want of money 
never stops a nation from going to war, and it is quite 
true that Russia had, properly speaking, no money for the 
Turkish war, and yet managed to make a war which cost 
her a hundred millions sterling. And, if this is true of 
t wars, it is much more true of little wars. In 1880 
ussia spent a million and a half sterling on her expe. 
dition against the Akhal Tekes, and more than a million 
sterling on precautionary measures against China. We 
may be quite sure that no deficit in a Budget and 
no distress among taxpayers will delay for a single 
day the prosecution of those minor enterprises 
which Russia is advancing her dominions in Asia, 
Bat the cost of a great war like a war with Ger. 
many is enough to make even the least serious of 
Russian statesmen hesitate. Of course, if Russia could 
overrun Germany as Germany overran France, and ex- 
tort an enormous war indemnity, the war might be a 
financial gain, instead of a financial loss. But even to the 
flightiest of Russian generals the notion of attacking 
Germany with the hope of booty must seem altogether 
ridiculous. Russia must reckon on having to pay for her 
own war; and what makes the prospect extremely serious 
is that, not only taxation seems already carried to the last 
possible limit, but the sources of revenue are becoming 
dried up. The large decrease of three-quarters of a 
million sterling in the receipts from the land-tax may be 
partly accounted for by defective harvests and a plague 
of insects; but the difficulties experienced in getting the 
ts to pay up the yearly sums they owe for the pur- 
chase of their land are much more significant. Of the 
sum due in 1880, only two-thirds was actually paid to 
the Government, although considerable remissions were 
made in honour of the new Czar’s accession. Mr. GossgLin 
states that, of the forty-eight provinces affected by the re. 
demption-tax, there were only four where the indebtedness 
of the peasantry diminished, while in all the others it 
notably increased. If the payments of the redemption- 
tax merely fell off on account of an accidentally bad 
season, this is no more perhaps than might be expected in 
a backward country like Russia. But it is evident that 
the peasants are rapidly beginning, not so much to wish 
to pay too little for the purchase of their properties, as to 
wish to pay nothing. They think, or pretend to think, 
that the land belonged to them, or, at least, that the Czar 
meant to give it them. Why, therefore, should they pay 
for what is theirs already? Mr. GossELIn is very explicit 
on this subject. His opinion is that, until the whole of 
the debt is paid off, or otherwise got rid of, the Russian 
peasantry are far from obtaining all the benefits they 
hoped to receive from the Emancipation Act. Instead 
of being content with their present position, they are 
clamouring for more land or for better allotments; and 
Mr. GossELIn ends by hinting very plainly that some 
large measure cancelling in whole or in part this debt 
will have to be carried out. 


The commune, not the individual, has to pay the 
redemption-tax, but the individual is answerable to the 
commune; and if a peasant goes away to work in a town, 
he is as much bound to pay his quota for the land he 
leaves behind him as if he stayed at home. This is very 
vexatious to the peasants, and makes them feel still bound 
to the soil almost as much as before emancipation. But 
the real reason why the Russian peasant is dissatisfied 
with his position is that he has been turned into a peasant- 
proprietor without being fit for it. There is no greater 
fallacy in political economy than the assumption that the 
ownership of land makes all men contented and industrious. 
Everything depends on the character and habits of the 
people who become peasant-proprietors. If the people 
are industrious and orderly, they become more 10- 
dustrious and more orderly when they are turned into 
small landed proprietors. If they are ignorant, lazy, 
and sour-minded, the possession of little plots of land 
develops all their vices. The Russian peasant is very 
ignorant and very lazy. He is not by nature sour-minded, 
but he is apt to be seized with violent fits of dislike. Mr. 
Law, who has long resided in Russia, adds in the Fort- 
nightly Review his testimony to a large mass of concurrent 
authorities on the subject. Russian agriculture is going 
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backwards, not forwards. The peasant scratches the 
surface of the ground, exhausts the soil, spends the sur- 
plas of a good year in drink, and when a bad year comes 
starves, folds his hands, and looks on as passively as a 
cow. In the depth of his divine despair, he has lately 
betaken himself to the theory that the land is his, and that 
he ought at least to have the comfort of escaping the pay- 
ments he is called on to make for the redemption of the 
rent due to the landlord. Mr. Gosseiin thinks that 
this clamour will succeed, and that the State will, 
ander compulsion, remit his payments. Probably this 
conjecture will prove to be true, and tle State 
will have to take on itself the whole burden of the 
payments due to the landlord, for the simple reason 
that, when the State turns into peasant-proprietors men 
who have no aptitude for the calling, it cannot make 
them work, and foregoes what is due to it rather than 
arouse popular discontent by harassing and ineffectual 
attempts to make lazy people industrious. The sum 
which the peasapts ought to pay appears to be about five 
millions sterling a year; and, if the peasants do not pay 
it, some one must. The general taxation of Russia must 
be increased, or, in other words, there is to be another pull 
on the resources of the country almost equal to that of 
the Turkish war. Russian statesmen, therefore, know 
that, even if they keep peace with Europe, eat the words 
of the gallant SkopeLerr, and please Germany by putting 
M. ve Giers iu the Foreign Office, they may still have to 
face a new national burden not less than that due to the 
last war, on which they entered in such high spirits and 
with so light a heart. 


The Russian peasant beguiles, by persecution of the 
Jews, the tedious time of waiting for the great bonus 
which he is exacting from the State. There has appa- 
rently in the last week or two been a revival of the brutal 
outrages on Jews which when committed on a larger 
scale roused so much just horror in Europe. How the 
authorities behaved in the most recent outbreaks it is 
almost impossible to tell, as the Russian Government 
entirely refuses to allow any telegraphic accounts to be 
sent except under its supervision. But the statements 
which it has allowed to pass—that in some places the 
authorities not only acted with vigour, but appealed suc- 
cessfully to the peasants in the neighbourhood and railway 
labourers to help them—are not to be rejected until they are 
disproved. If, however, it is true that the authorities in 
some places showed a proper activity, it is equally true 
that those who are most interested in the fate of Russian 
Jews have convinced themselves that the only satisfactory 
thing to be done for these unhappy people is to get them 
out of Russia. The peasantry are animated with two of 
the most powerful feelings that can possess the human 
mind—batred of those who get others into their power by 
lending money, and religious hatred, the former feeling 
being much the stronger of the two in Russia, Against a 
widespread animosity and a widespread longing for plunder 
the Government finds itself unable to give the Jews ade- 
quate and general protection. But it is impossible to 
suppose that the Government can see these outrages on 
the Jews without much alarm. Russians in high position 
may not have any tender feelings for Jews, but they can- 
not view with indifference a grave symptom of popular 
discontent. All authorities agree that the peasants are not 
as yet discontented in any dangerous degree, but that they 
are rapidly becoming so. A population distressed by the 
failure of an agricultural system for which it was not fit 
is being slowly permeated with ideas the origin of which 
taay be traced partly to the ferment of the Turkish war, 
and partly to the increase of communication between the 
towns and the rural districts. The discontent of the 
Nihilists is altogether a different thing at present. The 
Nihilists are not peasants, and the peasants are not Nibi- 
lists. It is to the lowest stratum of the middle classes 
that Nihilists belong. They are discontented, as Mr. Law 
points out, because they have, at the cost of great privation 
and great sacrifices, been just sufficiently educated in the 
Universities to feel indignant at finding no easy and remu- 
uerative outlet for their energies. They hate the whole 
order of things which keeps them penniless in the back- 
ground. They do not want anything so much as every- 
thiag—a new profession, a new fortune, a new and hand- 
‘ome recognition of their merits. As it is, they are 
starving and despairing, and devote their educated energies 
to doing the worst aud boldest things which despair can 
dictate and starvation caa make pressing. Aud it is evident 


that the feelings of the unemployedare shared bysome atleast 
of those who are employed, but who think that the employ- 
ment they have obtained is far below their merits, and is 
only starvation in disguise. The Nihilists could not be so 
successful as they are if they were all penniless outsiders, 
They somehow receive enough aid from inside the oflicial 
ranks to be masters of the situation. They keep the 
Czar a close prisoner; and, if recent reports are trae, 
they had made their own arrangements for his coronation 
by placing one mine under the Cathedral where he 
is to be crowned and another under a station through 
which he is to pass. Af present it is a mere contest 
between the Nihilists and the police. The Nihilists 
outwit the police by laying mines, the police out- 
wit the Nihilists by discovering the mines before they 
can be used. The Nihilists have so many friends in 
confidential posts that they will probably succeed in 
committing new atrocities before they are finally beaten ; 
but they will be beaten in the long run, unless the 
Russian police is the worst police that any Government 
ever employed. What is of vital importance to Russia is 
that the Nihilists should be beaten before there is any 
junction between the tide of Nihilist discontent which is 
at its flood and the tide of peasant discontent which is 
only just beginning to rise. 


THE LAMSON CASE, 


Home Seceerary has been placed in a posi- 

tion of much difficulty by the renewal of the Prest- 
DENT’S request to respite the convict Lamson until fresh 
evidence said to be on its way had arrived. But it 
is not easy to see what course he could have taken 
other than he took. That a foreign Government should 
interfere with the course of justice in a friendly country, 
and, after sentence, ask that there should be a delay in 
carrying out the law until evidence which the foreign 
Government is forwarding can be considered, is something 
most unusual; but, if a foreign Government does take 
this course, its request can scarcely be disregarded. 
The foreign Government is put onits honour. It binds 
itself not to make such a request unless it has evi- 
dence to adduce pertinent, weighty, and unassailable. 
It is taxing a very strong step, and pledges itself that 
it has such grounds to go on that to make the appeal 
is a matter of obvious duty in order that real justice 
may prevail. Any fellow-countryman of a convict may, 
if be thinks fit, do the same thing; but the Govern- 
ment to which the appeal is made has no guarantee that 
the case which will be »resented is worth listening to. 
If a private person had. .t a postcard to Sir WiLLIAM 
Harcourt saying that he had some recollection of hearing 
some one say that one of Lamson’s aunts had been thought 
odd by her female friends, Sir Wititam Harcourt need 
have done nothing more than put the postcard in the 
fire. But it is very different when it is a Government 
that intervenes in a formal and official manner. It is 
credited with being above collecting a mass of random 
gossip and throwing it at the head of a Home Secre- 
tary in the hope that some of it will make its way 
into his brain and be regarded as evidence. So far 
as is yet known, the American Government interfered 
when it ought not to have interfered. 1t had no evidence 
in its possession which entitled it to do anything. Some 
Americans started the theory that Lamson had insane 
relations, or relations who, if not insane, were not quite 
as sane as other Americans wished them to be. Other 
Americans knew that Lamson some time ago injected 
morphbia into his arms, and this made him stupid; and 
they invented a theory that a man who has got into a bad 
habit of stupefying himself with morphia must have been 
insane when he committed a murder. It is not astonish- 
ing that persons who excite themselves with thinking over 
a criminal case, who like the notoriety of being somehow 
mixed up in it, and have very hazy notions of law, should 
call these bits of stray personal knowledge or supposi- 
tion evidence. ‘There are always persons who, when a 
man is on trial for his life, wonder or complain that 
they are not called to testify to some foolish irrele« 
yant fact on which, because it is a private little pos. 
session of their own, they think the whole case turns. 


| When they find that no one wants to hear them, they wait 


until conviction, and then begin to pester the Homo 
Secretary with communications.. If they can get an 
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answer of acknowledgment they are happy, and if they 
also get a little letter into a morning paper they are more 
than happy. The evidence sent from America, so far as 
it has as yet been published, is all of this sort. It tells 
something that bears more or less on the past history of 
Lamson; it tells nothing that bears on the question 
whether he was guilty of the crime of which he was 
convicted. 

It was the business of the American Government to 
appreciate the value of these irrelevant statements, and, if 
no better evidence was submitted to it, to decline to inter- 
fere. This woukd be true of all irrelevant statements, but 
in the instance of testimony to alleged insanity it is 
specially the business of a Government to reject an appeal 
for its interference in a very prompt and decisive manner. 
For, if calculations of the probable insanity of a prisoner 
were admitted after sentence, when the plea of insanity is 
not raised at the trial, that part of government which con- 
sists in giving a murderer his due could not be carried 
out. The culprit would always haye two strings to his 
bow. He could pose as sane or insane as he pleased. 
Lamson stood his chance on the supposition that he was 
sane. He had behaved as a sane man, scraped together 
his bits of poison, presented himself in the light of an 
affable and considerate friend, and selected as the subject 
of his experiment a young man by whose death he would 
be a pecuniary gainer. When accused of the crime, he 
came back in the most sane way from France, told a sane 
story, conducted himself before the jury like a perfectly 
responsible man, and relied on the chance of the evidence 
being insufficient. His friends, his legal advisers, his 
distant admirers believed he was innocent, or hoped he 
would somehow get off, but never ventured to hint he was 
insane. There were more than three months between his 
crime and his sentence, and all these American witnesses 
were dumb. They either took no interest in his case 
or thought he would be acquitted, and shrank from 


that coolness which might be imported into their 


relations if they had busied themselves with proving 
that a person was insane who had been acquitted as being 
equally sane and innocent. The real feeling at the bottom 
of the minds of these witnesses is that Lamson was sane 
enough to be congratulated if he was acquitted, and insane 
enough to make a fuss about if he was condemned. They 
were all quite willing to let him go about the world, doing 
what he pleased, so long as their acquaintance with him 
continued; and even a doctor who deposes that Lamson 
had a strange and perverted fancy for administering 
aconitine did not think it was any way his business to 
warn the world that it had in its midst a medical man with 
this unfortunate propensity. It is only after he is sen- 


_tenced to death that the memory of his odd fancies and 


bad habits sweeps over the minds of his friends and his 
associates, 
The American Government interfered in a very flighty 


-and inconsiderate manner ; but an English Home Secretary 


could not assume that it would interfere on any but proper 
grounds, When, after having sent forward a quantity of 
random statements that were not evidence at all, it asked 
for a further respite in order that more evidence might be 
produced, Sir Witttam Harcourt was in a very perplexing 
situation. He had granted one respite on the assumption, 
which he was bound to make, that a foreign Government 
would not interfere unless it had very solid grounds for 
3nterference. He had received one batch of evidence, as it 
was called, and found that it showed no case for inter- 
ference. Instead of desisting, the American Government 
again asked for a respite on the ground that it had more 
evidence to forward. Sir Wittiam Harcourt had to ask 
himself the question whether he ought to continue to act on 
the favourable assumption that the Government appealing to 
him knew what evidence meant, when he had just had a con- 
vincing proof that it did not know. If the decision he 
came to is open to criticism, so would have been a contrary 
decision. When one Government asks another to hear 
what it pledges itself to be valuable and weighty evidence, 
and the other Government consents, it is most difficult to 
stop short and to act before the whole case of the appeal- 
ing Government is under consideration. It is almost in- 
conceivable that in this case the new evidence should be 
better than the old. It can but consist of more statements 
of the same sort, for the deponents can know nothing of 
what took place in England last December. But one 
Government cannot assume that another will act in a fool- 
ish and unfair manner, and cannot declare that it has so 


acted until the proof is complete. If the new evidence is 
like the old, it will be the American Government who 
will be to blame, and it ought to be blamed very effectu- 
ally and very severely. It will be through a mis. 
placed reliance on its gravity and seriousness that 
the course of English law will have been impeded, and it 
will be through its unwarrantable interference that the 
convict will have been tortured with such false hopes as 
two respites may have given him. That he has through 
unwarrantable interference been twice respited is not the 
slightest reason why he should not suffer the proper 
punishment of his crime. When all is over with the 
culprit, it will be chiefly for the Americans to criticize 
their own Government as it deserves. They may pass 
over in silence the mistake it will have made, or may 
bestow a languid approval on a Government which, 
rightly or wrongly, has plagued England; but, if their 
criticism is as stern as it ought to be, they may be sure 
that it will not be sterner than that which Euglishmen 
would bestow on an English Government which had 
displayed a similar want of dignity and propriety. By 
giving the reins to fancy, we may picture a case in which 
the English Government might make an appeal for a 
respite to a foreign Government. If an Englishman in 
Russia was sentenced to death for a conspiracy against the 
Czar, and before his execution papers came into the hands 
of the English Government establishing his innocence, we 
should certainly expect that, on an appeal from the English 
Government, the Russian Government would wait until the 
papers, the value of which was guaranteed by England, 
came into its hands. If, however, in such a case it came 
out that all the English Foreign Secretary had to say was 
that the conspirator had an eccentric grandfather, or 
smoked medicated tobacco, the official life of that most 
indecorous l'oreign Secretary would not be worth a day’s 
purchase. 


THE NEW FRENCH EDUCATION LAW. 


ype oe feeling excited in France by the new Education 
law is not greater than the occasion justifies. Even 
if the law had been more moderate than it is, and if the 
circumstances of its adoption had been less disturbing 
than they are, French Catholics would have viewed it 
with very great distaste. But in both these respects the 
Republican party has apparently been anxious to, give 
them the best possible reason for uneasiness. The Senate, 
after its regeneration in the January elections, refused te 
maintain a single one of the amendments which it had 
itself introduced in the previous Session. The Munister 
of Epucation preserved a marked silence whenever the 
possibility that the phrase ‘‘ moral and civil instruction” 
might be made to cover attacks upon religion was pointed 
out. And in several Republican journals the most ardent 
hopes for the future of France were expressly based on 
the prospect afforded by the Bill that the education of the 
next generation of Frenchmen would not be encumbered 
by any reference to that unproved hypothesis—the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being. With so much to give cause 
for alarm, it is no wonder that alarm was felt. When the 
nomination of M. Paut Bert as Minister of Public Worship 
gave rise to so much criticism, Catholics were warned by 
the République Frangaise that he would do very much 
more harm to them in his character of Minister of Educa- 
tion. The adoption of a law which makes elementary 
instruction free, compulsory, and secular naturally sug- 
gested that in getting rid of M. Berr they had not got 
rid of his policy. Upon the first view of this measure the 
Catholic and Conservative Opposition was divided as to 
the methods by which that further resistance which all 
admitted to be necessary was to be carried on, One 
section recommended that the law should be defied. Every 
good Catholic was to be expected to have nothing to do 
either with administering or obeying it. Every well- 
disposed mayor was to resign his office, because the mayor 
is ex officio the chairman ot the Municipal Commission to 
be appointed in each commune to superintend and en- 
courage attendance at schools, and no Catholic was to 
allow himself to be elected a member of one of these Com- 
missions. No Catholic was any longer to serve as teacher 
in a communal school. Every Catholic parent was at once 
to withdraw his children from schools in which religious 
instruction is no longer obligatory and which the priest is 
forbidden to enter. There was something suspicious, how- 
ever, about the quarter from which these counsels came. 
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The Legitimists had plainly rushed in where the bishops 
feared to tread. Nor was it difficult to see the reason of 
this. Upon the education question, as upon every other, 
the Legitimists are Royalists first, and Catholics after- 
wards. They looked at the new law from the point of 
yiew of men who thought that they might find in it a chance 
of bringing the Republic into disfavour with the nation. 
The more anti-religious it was, the more likely it would be 
to have this effect; and the more entirely the working of 
it could be left in non-Catholic hands, the more anti- 
religious it would naturally tend to become. The bishops 
and the Conservative party generally had no desire to 
drive matters to this extreme. They had burnt their 
fingers in the time of Marshal MacManon, and even so 
ardent a politician as Mgr. Frepret no longer cares to 
identify the cause of the Church with the cause of the 
Count of CuamBorp. The Extreme Right very soon 
found that their exhortations to ignore the new Jaw had 
no chance of being listened to, and their respect for the 
Episcopate has furnished them with a decent pretext for 
changing their front. One Conservative mayor has re- 
signed rather than bear his part in the administration of 
the law; but his example is not. likely to be followed, and 
the Conservatives as a body have wisely determined to 
look for the means of making the law harmless within the 
four corners of the statute. 


These limits are quite wide enough to give them many 
opportunities for acting with some effect. Lor example, 
the law vests the election of the majority of each School 
Commission in the municipal Council of the commune, 
and it makes the School Commission the judge of the 
validity of the reasons alleged by a parent for not sending 
his child to school. If, therefore, a parent pleads that 
there is no voluntary school within reach, and that, as the 


“teaching given in the communal school is anti-religious, 


he is obliged to keep his child at home, it will rest with 
the Commission to determine whether this constitutes a 
sufficient reason for non-attendance. In cases where the 
majority of the School Commission are Catholics, it is 
quite certain that the teacher will take very good care not to 
give occasion forany excuse of the kind ; andif the Conserva- 
tives are active, and do not mix up the education question 
with general politics, it is probable that in many rural com- 
munes the majority of the School Commissionwill be Catholics. 
In the towns, indeed, avowed Catholics will seldom get 
elected to School Commissions ; but even here they may do 
a good deal by watching the operation of the law. The 


~ School Commission will often be anxious to avoid an open 


rupture with the Church, even when the Church is not 
directly represented in its Commission ; and if the character 
of the “ moral and civil instruction” given in a com- 
munal school can fairly be found fault with by Catholics, 
the teacher will probably be told to find employment in 
some more advanced district. Where, as in Paris or 
Lyons, the municipality is bent upon making its schools as 
odious to Catholics as it knows how, no compromise will 
be possible; bat in these cases there will usually be a 
choice of.schools. Where religious passion runs ex- 
ceptionally high there is commonly an exceptional readiness 
to spend money, and the foundation of voluntary schools 
is altogether a question of money. In Paris, which is not 
esteemed the most religious of citics, it is said, whether 
truly or not we do not know, that two-thirds of the 
children are being educated in voluntary schools. Even 
in cases where the School Commission is distinctly 
hostile to religion, and there is no school but the com- 
munal school, the Catholic minority will not be alto- 
gether helpless. The Minister of Epucation may be 
subjected to constant questions in the Chamber, and, 
however indisposed he may be to take the part of a 
Catholic parent against a School Commission, he will not 
wish to seo really hard cases coming in in needless abun- 
dance. The fear of causing the Minister inconvenience 
may occasionally bridle the zeal of an ardent young 
atheist who, but for this consideration, would like nothing 
better than to turn his desk into a pulpit. Of course all 
these methods of depriving the law of its sting pre- 
suppose the co-operation of the parent. If he chooses to 
send his children to the communal school without troubling 
himself as to the character of the teaching they get there, 
there will be no more to be said. In that case, however, 
the law will work no hardship. The whole argument of 
its opponents rests on the assumption that there are a large 
nbumbcr of parents whose consciences will be hurt by the 
obligation to send their children to schools ia which the 
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teaching will be openly or secretly anti-Catholic. If such 
parents do not exist to any appreciable extent, the authors 
of the Bill will have judged their country more accurately 
than its enemies. 

The composition of the teaching body in France has 
armed the Catholics with one very convenient weapon. In 
many of the Communal schools the teachers belong to ono 
of the recognized religious congregations. In fact, certain 
congregations have been recognized for the express pur- 
pose of providing elementary teachers. By the rules of 
their order these teachers are bound to give religious as 
well as secular instruction to the children under their 
charge, and they have appealed to the bishops to know 
how far this rule can be obeyed under the new law. Tho 
answer given by the Archbishop of Paris, though in form 
it only applies to his own diocese, will probably be taken 
as a pattern by the rest of the Episcopate. Cardinal 
Guibekr contends that, though under the new law reli- 
gious instruction is no longer obligatory, it is not for- 
bidden. It must not be given by the teachers in school 
hours, and it must not be given by the priest in the school 
building ; but, except for these two prohibitions, religious 
instruction is not so much as named in the law. Conse- 
quently a member of a religious congregation, not being a 
priest, is at liberty to give religious instruction when and 
where he likes, provided that he does not give it in school 
hours. If this intepretation of the law turns out to be the 
correct one, the CarpinaL directs the members of reli- 
gious orders not to give up their places in elementary 
schools. If, on the other hand, it is held that they 
must not give religious instruction at all, they must 
plainly resign their offices, because the rule of their order 
has the first claim on their obedience, and by this they are 
only allowed to give secular instruction by reason of the 
opportunities thereby afforded for the introduction of 
religious instruction. Cardinal Guisert no doubt hopes 
that the inconvenience resulting from a general resignation 
of all the elementary teachers belonging to religious con- 
gregations will lead the Government to acquiesce in his 
reading of the law. Itis quite certain, however, that the 
interpretation will be challenged by the Extreme Re- 
publicans, and wherever the Extreme Republicans have 
put down their foot, M. pe Freyciner has hitherto 
thought it prudent to give way to them. The Carpinat is 
able to produce an unexpected witness in favour of his 
view of the law. In 1880 M. Berr proposed to 
expel members of religious congregations from elementary 
schools, on the ground that, as it was their duty under 
the rules of their order to give religious instruction, 
the State could not forbid them to do this without putting 
their obligations under the law in antagonism to their 
obligations under their vows, which would be the greatest 
blunder a legislator could commit. The Catholic con- 
tention, therefore, is that, as the State has not expelled the 
members of these orders from elementary schools, it must 
be assumed, in the absence of any unmistakable prohi- 
bition, that it does not intend to forbid them to give 
religious instruction. It may very well turn out, how- 
ever, that an argument which M. Brrr thought well of 
when it could be used against religious congregations will 
have no weight with him when it is invoked in their 
favour. In that case the Government will be urged to 
treat persistence in giving religious instruction out of 
school hours as an offence meriting dismissal; and it is 
doubtful whether in the present Chamber they will not be 
defeated if they refuse so to treat it. If the members of 
the leading orders resign in a body, the elementary educa- 
tion of the country will sustain a serious, if temporary, 
loss; but the extreme Republicans will think this but a 
small price to pay for the inestimable blessing of getting 
rid of religious instraction. 


STREET RUFFIANISM. 


fag curious and dangerous epidemic of ruffianism 
which has now been more or less prevalent for a year 
or so in and about London shows bunt little sign of dimi- 
nution; and in this it differs unpleasantly from other 
epidemics of the same nature—notably the garotte epidemic 
which flourished within the memory of most of our 
readers. That was suppressed by resort to measures 
which were and are thought objectionable by some people 
whose public action is not perhaps the less mischievous 
becauso it mast bo admitted to be prompted by vir- 
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tuous intention, It was not to be supposed that the 
example of unpunished lawlessness which for a long 
time been plain for all to see would fail to bear fruit of 
some kind; nor, on the other hand, was it to be sup- 
posed by any one, except the Home Szcrerary, that the 
roughs of London are by nature a better-disposed class 
than the roughs of Berlin or of Paris. It is not many 
years since the grounds near the Trocadéro offered noto- 
rious dangers at night-time to all respectable people, 
and, indeed, to all people who were not in some way 
known to or connected with the gangs of robbers and 
murderers who infested them ; the natural reason for this 
being that they were not watched over either by the mili- 
tary or the civil executive, and were conveniently near to 
the haunts of the criminals who are always to be found 
banded together in certain quarters of great cities. Some- 
thing like a parallel to this state of things was in exis- 
tence until very lately on a particular part of the Thames 
Embankment, where outrageous assaults and murders, or, 
to say the least of it, suspicious deaths, became so frequent 
that at last a question was asked on the subject in the 
House of Commons. To this question Sir W. Vernon 
Harcourt replied, it may be remembered, in a tone of 
something like offended virtue. So far as he knew there 
was but little foundation (we do not profess to quote his 
exact words) and so forth. However, as, in spite of the 
cheerful view which the Home Secretary took of the state 
of affairs, a patrol has since been specially instituted to 
prevent the constant recurrence of the outrages for the 
report of which there was so little foundation, it is per- 
haps needless to speculate upon his reasons for seeming to 
attach so little importance to a matter which, on the face 
of it, demanded strict attention. 


That the patrol is by no means unnecessary or useless may 
be judged from a case which was reported on Wednesday 
last, according to the newspaper accounts of which “ about 
“one o'clock yesterday morning a mounted constable, 
“ 241 A.R., was patrolling the Embankment, and saw the 
“defendant (a stonemason) go up to a gentleman con- 
* nected with the press, and, raising his fist in a threat- 
“ening manner, without the slightest provocation, say, 
“ «Twill knock your eyes out.’” The case was 
fully proved, and ‘‘ Mr. Vauauwan said it did not transpire 
“ what his’ (the defendant’s) “ object was in making use 
“of such threats, but it was quite certain that he 
“was a man of very violent temper, and for the 
“ offence committed he must be severely punished ” ; and 
he was “severely’’ punished by being fined 4os. or in 
default a month’s imprisonment. We cannot but admire 
the pleasing naiveté of the magistrate’s comments. 
Certainly, ifone man goes up to another and without the 
smallest provocation expresses an intention to knock his 
eyes out, it may be safely concluded that the aggressor is a 
man of very violenttemper ; and the magistrate was perhaps 
equally safe in asserting thatno specialreason forthe making 
ot this threat “transpired.” But it may perhaps occur to 
other people that the case has some importance as showing 
what kind of temper is engendered by any neglect in put- 
ting a stop at once and with a firm hand to the growth 
of the spirit of wanton brutality. In this particular in- 
stance no harm was done to anybody except to the 
prisoner, who by way of defence said that he “was 
“under the influence of drink.” No doubt, being in his 
cups, he felt an inclination to amuse himself, and the 
simplest and readiest form of amusement which occurred 
to him was that of mauling some fellow-creature whom he 
thought he might attack without incurring any obvious 
risk himself. In the same way the “ gangs,” as to which 
the Pall Mall Gazette has lately given us some valuable 
information, sally forth from their haunts in the hope of 
finding a place where they are not likely to be disturbed, 
and victims who are not likely to offer much resistance to 
overpowering numbers, As to this matter, some cases 
which were heard about a week ago are not uninstructive. 
In one it appeared that a man who was brought up on the 
charge of assaulting a police constable had been stand- 
ing outside a public-house in Long Acre in company with 
some friends. An old gentleman passed by, and one of them, 
witha fine sense of humoar, took the old gentleman’s hat off 
his head. The policeman seeing this ordered them to move 
on, upon which they ran away and he followed them, 
Presently they “ legged the copper,” and he fell to the 
ground, upon which they all joined in beating him about 
the head with the handles of pick-axes and shovels until 
they reduced him to a state of unconsciousness. No doubt, 


but for the fact that one of their number was arrested 
afterwards, this little business would have kept the gang con- 
cerned in it supplied with matter for pleasant and facetious 
reflection for some time to come. In another case, 
“ Dennis Kinxyear, belonging to a gang of roughs infesting 
“the approaches to London Bridge, was charged with 
“ committing an assault upon Tomas WAKEFORD.” The 
prosecutor, between twelve and one in the morning, went 
down the steps on the Surrey side of London Bridge, and 
the prisoner coming up to him threatened to throw him into 
theriver, and then suddenly “struck hima violent blowonthe 
“month which knocked him down.” The prosecutor 
grappled with his man, and a policeman luckily came up and 
arrested the prisoner, who was sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour, of which he probably said to 
himself, although he is not reported to have openly stated 
the fact in court, that “ he could do that lot on his head.” 
In another case a gang paid a visit of vengeance to a land- 
lord of a public-house who had ventured to give evidence 
against one of their chosen circle ; and, in another, the “ ring. 
“ leader of a gang of roughs, about whom many complaints 
“ had been made by the inhabitants,” got off with an in- 
considerable fine. Most of these charges were brought for- 
ward at the time of what are generally described as “ holiday 
“ charges,” and they indicate pretty clearly what is the 
young rough’s notion of holiday-making. In almost all of 
these cases, and in almost all of the similar cases which are 
reported from day to day, it is noteworthy that, to quote 
the police magistrate again, “ it does not transpire what 
“the object of the prisoners was.” In other words, 
brutality—when brutality can be practised with long odds 
in favour of impunity—is their ideal pastime. They are, 
for the most part, at the age when active amusement is a 
natural thing in which to indulge; and their idea of 
active amusement is to maltreat and, if possible, to murder” 
anybody who happens to come in their way who has a 
look of respectability, and who seems likely to be prac- 
tically defenceless against an organized attack. 

In this attitude of mind, and in the banding together of 
persons in whom this attitude of mind is constant, there 
is, as has been pointed out in some papers already re- 
ferred to, nothing absolutely new. But in the compara- 
tive boldness with which the gangs and their imitators 
have lately been indulging in their favourite pas- 
times there is a certain novelty, and it is a novelty 
which has long demanded prompt notice and repression. 
It is the outbreak of a spirit of sheer ruffianism, which has 
taught itself to believe that it has but little to dread in 
the way of penalty, since there is always a chance of 
getting off altogether, and always something like a cer- 
tainty of getting light enough punishment, if absolute 
escape is impossible. It finds its expression now in such 
cases of stupid and murderous outrage as we have com- 
mented on, now in the revival, still actively going on, of a 
practice which is called prize-fighting, but which is more 
detestable and calls for sterner repression than what was 
formerly understood by prize-fighting. Inthe days when 
the “P.R.” was a recognized institution, it had at least 
something in the way of scientific dexterity to set against 
its obvious objections on the score of brutality. 
In these days the science is neither appreciated 
nor desired by the people who encourage the so-called 
fights. It is the brutality alone that attracts them, and 
thus far they are worse even than the ruffianly members 
of the “ gangs.” These are, it is obvious enough, not par- 
ticularly heroic personages, but at least they expose them- 
selves to a minimum of risk; whereas the “patrons” of 
the “ prize fights’ of which reports are constantly turning 
up are practically safe from any risk beyond that of losing 
their bets. Both the nuisances seem, as we have said, to 
grow rather than to diminish ; and if, as seems probable, 
the existing state—or perhaps, rather, the existing adminis- 
tration—of the law is not enough to stamp them ont, 
it is more than time that those who are ultimately respon- 
sible should take such measures as will ensure their 
suppression. 


THE HOUSE OF WALDECK. 


ens in the autumn of the year before last, happened 
to be staying at the Hague, cannot have failed to pay a visit 
to the singularly interesting historical exhibition then open in a 
disused Royal palace. With the object, it may be, of reanimating 
that patriotic confidence in the future of the House of Orange- 
Nassau which certain ugly rumours might of late have tended to 
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impair, a vast number of memorials had been brought together of 
its past greatness, and of its services to the country with which 
it has so long identified itself. In the midst of all, and in the 
place of honour, was it of the reigning Queen of 
the Netherlands, born a Princess of the House of Waldeck, 
together with a splendidly illuminated declaration or certificate of 
the birth of her little daughter, in whose honour the whole Hague 
was at the beginning of September gay with flags of a hue with 
which in Holland no one quarrels. Not long after we write this, 
the bells in England will be ringing for the marriage of Queen 
Emma’s sister, Princess Helen of Waldeck, to an English Prince. 
The occasion may therefore seem appropriate for recalling the cir- 
cumstance that perhaps the most illustrious page in the annals of 
the ancient German House is intimately associated with one of the 
most momentous epochs in the history both of the Netherlands 
and of Great Britain. George Frederick, the first Prince of 
Waldeck, who was raised to that rank in the Empire in recogni- 
tion of his greatest achievement as a statesman—the Treaty of 
Laxenburg, commonly called “ Waldeck’s Recess” — must be 
reckoned among the most keen-sighted politicians of his age; nor 
would it be going too far to assert that, without his co-operation, 
the expedition which placed William of Orange on the English 
throne would hardly have been undertaken, and the great war 
which followed must have opened under conditions far less favour- 
_ able to the adversaries of France. 
It would, however, be an error to su that the history of 
the House of Waldeck and its territories is devoid of interest ex- 
cept at this particular point. Situate in a genuinely Germanic 
part of the land, in the immediate neighbourhood of the famous 
torest where Armin annihilated the legions of Varus, the little bi- 
partite principality has had its full share in the historical experi- 
ences of the nation. For not less than five centuries before the 
Thirty Years’ War the Counts of Schwalenberg and the Counts of 
Waldeck, who descended from them and were again subdivided into 
several lines, played some part in the affairs of the German kingdom 
and of the German Church. The closeness of their connexion 
with the latter had contributed to, if it had not begun, the rise of 
their house; the real founder of its p pr et the third Widekind, 
bailiff of the great monastery of Corvey and under-bailiff of 
Paderborn, became by marriage bailiff of the monastery of 
Arolsen, atterwards the residence of the chiefs of the reunited 
house. It was one of his sons who obtained as a grant half the 
castle of Perremunt, better known to geographers and valetudi- 
narians under its more modern name of Pyrmont; but the line to 
which the castle gave its name afterwards died out, and the 
northern part of the present principality was not reunited to the 
southern till the times of the Thirty Years’ War. - In the centuries 
' preceding the Reformation the names of Counts of Schwalenberg 
and Waideck are in @nstant association with the bishoprics and 
chapters of their part of Germany—Paderborn and Minden and 
: Bremen and Hildesheim—as well as with more distant archiepis- 
copal and episcopal sees. When the days of the Reformation came it 
is therefore not surprising that, as they had little or nothing to 
sequestrate for themselves, it should have been some time before 
the reformed faith was introduced into their territories, This 
was accomplished in 1543 by Wolrad II.—the name is still used 
in the family, and was borne by an amiable prince who died at 
- Cairo not many years ago—called the Learned, and previously a 
canon at St. Gereon’s in Cologne. From one of his grandsons the 
branch of the House of Waldeck is descended to which the Queen 
of the Netherlands and the future Duchess of Albany belong. 
Another was the founder, by one of those partitions which in the 
period of the Reformation and the Thirty Years’ War exhaust the 
_ patience of the most long-sutiering student, of the “ New 
Kisenberg” branch, and was the father of the George Frederick 
mentioned above, who obtained for the name of Waldeck a place 
in the political history of Europe. 
Strong national feeling, as is well known, was not a common 
growth among German princes in the smaller States during either 
the seventeenth or the eighteenth century. As soldiers in par- 
ticular, they saw no reason for consecrating their sword in per- 
ede any one master or employer. Counts, and afterwards 
,0f Waldeck are found in the service of Genoa, Venice, 
France, Austria, the Netherlands, and Portugal, nor does this 
pretend to be a complete list. George Frederick himself was, 
as will be seen, the servant of many masters. In his childhood he 
had seen something of the horrors of warfare at home; for the 
Thirty Years’ War was then in its most desolating phase. His 
father had sent him to Paris in 1639, when nineteen years of age, 
to finish his education, exhorting him as a Count of the Empire 
never to uncover except in the presence of royal personages 
or Princes of the Empire, and never to allow precedence to a 
mere French duc. But only two years afterwards, his father 
having died, he entered the service of the States-General, doubtless 
attracted into it in the first instance because of his interest, through 
his mother, in the Dutch countship of Culemborg, which indeed 
Soon fell to his house. By his marriage with a lady of the 
Nassau-Dillenburg family, a daughter of the Field-Marshal of 
the States, he became personally connected with the House of 

range; but it was not in the Dutch service that he was to 
win spurs as a statesman. After having before, at the time 
of the abortive Juliers war, temporarily held a high military 

ol under the Great Elector Frederick William of Branden- 

,» he in 1652 became one of that Prince's leading Ministers. 
As such he exercised a very remarkable influence upon the 
Policy as well as upon the administration of his master. With 


regard to the latter, he took a prominent more especially in 
military matters, in laying what Droysen has called the founda- 
tions of the Prussian monarchical system. But his influence was 
still more marked in questions of Imperial politics. Virtually he 
inspired the beginnings of that policy in which Prussian histo- 
rians have long delighted to trace a prescient perception by the 
Hohenzollerns of the historic mission of their dynasty. The 
Emperor was no longer a in the Diet, where he had 
sought to control everything through the College of Electors, in 
which he commanded a steady majority; there was once more a 
Corpus Evangelicum in the College, with Brandenburg instead of 
Saxony about to assume the position of its Director. Indeed, had 
Waldeck’s advice been followed in full, a new Protestant Union— 
with Saxony and the Palatinate left out—depending neither on 
Swedish nor on French help, would have been called into life. In 
the words of the Dutch historian, P. L. Miiller, the editor of the 
Correspondence of Waldeck and William IIL., which has recently 
been given to the world, “the plan is significant in respect both 
of the Great Elector and of Waldeck. In the former the whole 
idea of the Prussian State which triumphed under Frederick the 
Great was already embodied ; in the young and ardent Minister 
lay the germs of the German policy of Bismarck, whom he resem- 
bles in the daring rapidity val resoluteness of his action.” How- 
ever, as is well known, the Great Elector was, after all, not quite 
clear about Brandenburg’s mission ; and political as well as per- 
sonal reasons “ an end to the first important passage in George 
Frederick of Waldeck’s political career. 

He was now for a time in the Swedish service, and would 
have gladly passed into that of England or of France. Louis XIV., 
however, sent him back with a present of 6,000 dollars and 
a refusal, owing, if Waldeck’s privy counsellor and earliest 
biographer is to be trusted, “to the discovery in him of an all 
too patriotic spirit.” At ail events, Louis henceforth had 
one enemy the more, and an enemy whose efforts it would 
have been worth his while to buy off at a heavier cost than that 
of a gift of money. His German patriotism now took the new 
and clearer form of a determination to counteract, so far as in him 
lay, the schemes of the real foe of his country’s independence. 
It was not the House of Habsburg which, as in the days of 
Ferdinand II. and Spinola, was any longer to be feared; but 
the Power which had already encroached upon the territory of 
the Empire, among whose princes those forming the Rhenish. 
Alliance-—the First Confederation of the Rhine, as it has been 
called—were already playing into the enemy's hands. Toa long 
struggle against the power and plans of France Waldeck devoted 
the remainder of his life; and to this patriotic purpose he seems 
to have subordinated all mere personal ambition, Poverty and 
difficulties of all kinds failed to weaken his tenacity ; and slanders 
and suspicions, however widely — left him unshaken, though 
his correspondence shows him to have been a man peculiarly sensi- 
tive as to his personal honour. As a general—tirst in the service of 
the House of Brunswick, then in that of the Empire, and from 1672 in 
that of the United Provinces under the Stadtholder William III.— 
he was frequently unsuccessful in the field, though his military 
studies and experience had made him a competent commander ; 
on the other hand, his abilities were conspicuous in the organiza- 
tion and administration of military forces. But it was as a diplo- 
matist that he rendered the highest services to the cause which 
he had at heart; and, from the time of the French invasion of 
the Netherlands in 1672 to the date of his death in 1692 (shortly 
after the battle of Steenkirk, in which he had, under William, com- 
manded on the losing side), he was, next to William himself, the 
most active and influential! representative on the Continent,and more 
especially in Germany, of the idea of the Grand Alliance. He spared 
no trouble in advocating either in person or by his pen (Miiller 
conjectures that he was the first German prince who ever wrote 

mphlets), the necessity of a vigorous and united resistance to 
French ambition. He is said to Love successfully urged William 
for a long time to hold out against the conclusion of the peace 
which was sealed at Nymwegen; but he likewise achieved positive 
results of his own. Moved in part by a special animosity against 
the treasonable doings of a near neighbour to Waldeck, the Prince 
Bishop of Miinster—the treacherous prelate on whose head Dryden 
imprecates an everlasting curse—he brought about in 1679 a union 
between the petty princes of that part of the Empire, which 

roved a formidable obstacle in the path of the advance of French 
influence. In the following years, while William was knitting 
and holding together his European alliance, Waldeck seconded 
him by his efforts in the Empire, and in 1683 had the satisfaction 
of bringing about the Laxenburg compact—a defensive alliance 
between the Emperor, the Elector of Bavaria, and three circles of 
the Empire for the preservation of its integrity. Unhappily the 
march of the Turks upon Vienna frustrated the effects of this 
brilliant stroke ; he bore an honourable part in the relief of the 
city; but in the meantime Louis’s hands had become free, and he 
secured a temporary hold upon his conquests, including Luxem- 
burg, in the truce of Ratisbon. But neither William nor Waldeck 
gave way to despair or despondency. It is known how in 1686 
was concluded that League of ss which has been described 
by Miiller as an expansion of the ty of Laxenburg, and which, 
with the exception of England, united in it the members of 
the future Grand Alliance. When William of Orange two 
years afterwards made the decisive venture which caused the gap 
- to remain no longer unfilled, Waldeck remained behind at the head 
of such forces as William had not taken with him from Helvoetsluys 
and of their German and other auxiliaries, to defend the Nether- 
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lands and the Lower Rhine. It was he who had conducted the 
military preparations before the crisis, while he had known more of 
William's diplomatic preperitions for it than any other 
man, But of the results cf their joint labours Waldeck only saw 
the beginnings. So long as the responsibility rested with him he 
performed his task, though not with brilliant success, yet with 
perseverance and circumspection. But, as already observed, though 
a capable general, he was not a fortunate one, and in his last 
years he lacked the elasticity of spirit necessary for quick decisions. 
When, towards the end of 1692, his death occurred, though King 
William, writing from Kensington to Heinsius deplored it as an 
irreparable loss to himself and the Republic, his life’s work had 
been done. Justice is at last beginning to be rendered to his 
merits; and by the side of the names of the petty German princes 
who have deserved well of their country by fostering art, litera- 
ture, and learning, will not be forgotten that of the patriot who in 
days of weakness and dependence strove, and not in vain, against 
the national foe. 

George Frederick having died without sons, the princely title 
which his services to the Empire had earned descended, together 
with his German possessions, to the line represented by the present 
Prince. The later history of the House of Waldeck is not devoid of 
pages possessing interest for those who like to study the course 
of great movements even as reflected in the mirror of ver 
small communities, Thus the long reign of Prince Frederic 
of Waldeck, who ruled over the little land, in whole or in 
part, from 1766 to 1812, seems, notwithstanding the troubles 
and calamities which, as a matter of course, it contained, to 
have been like so many reigns in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, a period of tolerant, intelligent, and bene- 
ficent government. Local pride, it appears, conferred upon 
the Prince's Ministers, the elder and the younger Von Zerbst, 
the proud title of the Waldeck Bernstorffs, or even of the 
Waldeck Pitts. We are unable to gauge the propriety of the 
designation ; but, if any of our readers remember the Waldeckische 
Briefe published twenty years ago at Berlin, they will recall 
the pleasant description of a bright and varied life such as 
might seem surprising in a town of two thousand inhabitants 
like Arolsen, the residential town of a principality numbering 
about fifty thousand souls. The Letters in question were printed 
on the occasion of the death of a Waldecker better known in his 
day to Englishmen than perhaps any other German, the late Baron 
Bunsen, whose boyhood was spent at Corbach, the official capital 
of the land where his father served as a councillor in the Govern- 
ment of Prince Frederick. But Bunsen was by no means the 
only native of the principality in modern days whose fame was 
spread beyond the neighbourhood of the Teutuburger Wald. Two 
of the foremost representatives of modern German art—Rauch, 
the sculptor of the great Frederick's monument at Berlin, and 
Wilhelm von Kaulbach, the celebrated painter—are likewise 
claimed among the worthies of the little land. 

When the day came at last for the early visions of George 
Frederick of Waldeck to be realized, and when a North-German 
Confederation was actually established, the principality, which 
sixty years before had joined the Second Confederation of the 
Rhine as a sovereign State, speedily surrendered its administration 
to the Prussian Government. There seems happily to be no fear that 
the extinction of its (nominally) reigning line may speedily pre- 
pare for it the absorption with which, in the opinion of many, its 
neighbour, Brunswick, is threatened; but, in any case, no un- 
wortby or undistinguished part will have been played in the his- 
tory of seven centuries by the House of Waldeck. 


POLITICAL TEA BY STRATAGEM. 


parse may be a certain number of Englishmen even now 
who take a deep interest in the subject-matter of Sir H. 
Drummond Wolfl’s trequent inquiries in the matter of Mr. 
Errington’s mission; but the majority, we should fancy, are pro- 
foundly inditlerent whether there is diplomatic correspondence 
between Downing Street and the Vatican or not, and quite satis- 
fied that, if any Government chooses to have secret communica- 
tions instead of «pen ones, it may fairly be trusted with having 
good reasons for this secresy. It is true that the subject obviously 
causes great and rather comical discomfort to certain earnest 
Radicals, who remember the pother they themselves made 
about the presumed secret diplomacy of the last Government. 
But in this place there is no need to discuss the merits 
of the matter. Our present text is the very delightful and 
characteristic speech which Mr. Gladstone made on Tuesday 
night. It must have been with a certain misgiving that the 
members of the Ministry saw their Old Guard charge on this 
occasion to overcome the doggedness of Sir Henry. The Old 
Guard's manner of fighting must surely have been foreseen. 
Taking all the facts as admitted in Mr. Gladstone’s own speech, it 
seems that Mr, Errington had a mission, as Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff, who is not exactly an outsider in diplomatic matters, has 
all along asserted that he had. Now Lord Granville and Sir 
Charles Dilke have, with the greatest constancy, and with a cour- 
age touching and delightful to witness, called their great gods to 
witness that he had not. As to the further point of expenses, the 

t gods are still called to witness on that matter; and Sir Henry, 
incredulous as ever, persists on the other side. Perhaps, like the 
voters in a celebrated election case not so very many years 


ago, Mr. Errington has had a half note given him, so ag 
to save everybody's conscience. That, however, does not matter, 
It is to the charge of the Old Guard, the authoritative explana- 
tion of the highest authority how it was that Mr. Errington had 
a mission and had not, was an agent and was not, went to Rome 
urely on his own account and went on the account of Lord 
iranville and the British nation, that we wish to call attention, 
Mr. Gladstone addressed a far from prentice hand to his task, 
From of old Mr. Gladstone has been known as the greatest master 
of the Excluded Middle (which for him is not excluded) known 
to oratorical history. A practical Hegelian, he takes the con- 
viction that all A is Band that at the same time no A is B as 
the foundation of his life and conduct. When unphilosophical 
persons jike Mr. Hardman come to the knowledge of this fact, they 
express it coarsely by the assertion that Mr, Gladstoneis an inveterate 
humbug, and thus give Lord Selborne a fine opportunity of prac- 
tically showing the impossibility of condemning judges for political 
prejudice by exhibiting his own inability to refrain irom a political 
dig at Mr. Hardman’s leaders, while he rebukes Mr. Hardman for 
dizging at his own. It is perhaps well that a Chairman of 
Sessions should not go too far into casuistry. It might confuse 
the natural rectitude of his mind, and enable plausible knaves to 
impose upon him by ingenious defences. But all accurate students 
of language and of the Prime Minister know that to call Mr. 
Gladstone a humbug is not only rude, but inaccurate. If Mr, 
Gladstone were a humbug, he would not be half the formidable 
person that he is as Lord of the Realm of the Excluded Middle. 
When Mr. Gladstone began by saying that the Government 
entertained a decided objection to Sir Henry’s motion, he must 
have carried with him the conviction of the House that he was 
not a humbug. ‘The Government no doubt very much objected 
to the motion, not that they hud done much that they need 
be ashamed of, but that they had said a good deal. “It will all 
come out, and he will think he has covered it so cleverly,” must 
have been the lamentable reflection of Sir Charles Dilke when he 
saw his revered chief preparing to smite the box. That Mr. 
Gladstone was quite convinced of the approaching pulverization 
of Sir Henry was self-evident. “ By the aid of his imagination,” 
said the Premier, “he had laid hold of certain fragments of reports.” 
This is what they call in French a diable de style. How on earth 
do you lay hold of reports with yourimagination? You can build 
on them with that charming faculty, but hardly lay hold of them. 
However, this is a detail. Having imaginatively laid hold of re- 
ports, Sir H. Drummond Wolff had “ built on them with the 
slenderest of materials a charge which, when examined, would 
crumble and vanish away.” ‘Then Mr. Gladstone proceeded to 
crumble it. As for the Gibraltar part, we must be excused 
from following him. The substantive interest of the whole 
matter is not great; but in the Gibraltar part it is nil. 
Then we come to Mr. Errington. Mr, Errington, who certainly 
has become most unexpectedly famous, went, it seems, to Rome 
solely because he was so fond of Archbishop McCabe. He wanted 
to pousser the Archbishop—to run him for a red hat, “ But he was 
not at this moment, nor has he had any connexion with any 
agency of the Government,” so far as Mr. Gladstone knows, This 
is published wedi et orbi, and Mr. Gladstone wishes it to be 
clearly and distinctly understood. Very good ; it is certainly clear 
and distinct enough. On the faith of the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Errington has not, and never had, any connexion with any agency 
on the part of the Government. Alter this, it is perhaps a little 
surprising to tind Mr. Gladstone asserting with great elabo- 
ration that Mr. Errivgton was not a paid agent of Her 
Majesty's Government, For, if he was not an agent, it 
is surely unnecessary to say that he was not a paid agent. 
At least that would follow in ordinary logic, though what may 
happen in realms where the pure Gladstonian reason joyfully 
chases and catches Excluded Middles, it is impossible to say. 
Now, then, comes the height of diversion. Mr. Gladstone, be 
it remembered, wishes it to be clearly and distinctly understood 
that Mr. Errington had no connexion with any agency on the 
part of the Government. The ear accustomed to Gladstonian 
utterances anticipates with a sort of agony of delight and expec- 
tation the contradiction which it knows by experience is going to 
follow. Here it is, just not in terms. “Mr. Errington went 
to Rome on his own account, and so Lord Granville availed 
himself of the opportunity to ask this gentleman to carry 
to the Pope certain communications.” He was not an agent; 
he had no connexion with any sort of agency; only he acted. 
He had no mission; he was only sent. He was not charged 
with anything ; he was only asked to carry it. But Mr. Glad- 
stone has not done with us. His versions of to be and not 
to be are by no means finished. Mr. Errington, let it be 
remembered, as far as Mr. Gladstone knows, had no connexion 
with any agency on the part of the Government. But Mr. 
Gladstone cannot say that he was not described, with the know- 
ledge of Lord Granville, as an agente accommandato, He thinks 
it very possible that he was. Here the distinction is obvious. He 
was not an agent; he was only an agente. “This,” as the man 
in Dryden’s comedy says, “is the most rarest language. I under- 
stand it almost as well as if it were English.” But mark the 
rashness of such a conclusion. Agente does not mean agent, or 
else Mr. Gladstone has said the thing that is not, which is im- 
ible. ‘“ Was he an agent ?” says Mr. Gladstone ina reflective 
kind of manner, and then he vouchsafes a definition. ‘ Every 
man who carries a message for another is an agent.” Now 
Mr. Errington, by Mr. Gladstone's admission; carried a letter. 
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ore he is an nt; but Mr. Gladstone wished it to 
and distinetly understood that he was not. _ Tiere, 
it must be frankly confessed, the average brain begins to 
whirl a little. But the Premier has a soothing draught for 
it. Mr. Errington was “a recommended agent in a limited 
sense.” But Mr, Gladstone is not aware whether “any agency re- 
mains in his hands.” Now that cannot remain which was never 
there; so the soothing draught excites the poor brain worse than 
ever. For the convenience of those who believe implicitly in 
everything that Mr. Gladstone says, we draw up a clause of the 
Gladstonian creed to be recited and signed by all the faithful. 
4 J believe that Mr. Errington was not an agent at all, but that he 
was a limited agent, and that he was charged by Lord Granville 
with nothing, and that he was charged by Lord Granville with 
-something.” 

If this is not drinking tea by stratagem, we profess ourselves 
nuable to conceive a political illustration of that phrase. The 
Government have a very simple and a rather laudable object ; 
they wish to exercise their undoubted right of keeping secret 
negotiations or communications for which they judge secresy 
advisable in the interests of the country. They are interrogated 
about it; they have only to answer that the matter is one in 
which they think it judicious to give no answer, one way or the 
other. Notat all, They advance and retreat; they assert and 
deny; and finally they put up their great man ‘to give the re- 
markable exercitation in ethics and logic which has just been 
analysed. Lord Selborne has just expressed his confidence that 
Mr. Hardman would do him and Mr. Gladstone justice if they 
were brought before him. Suppose Mr. Gladstone were brought, 
not before Mr. Hardman, but before Lord Selborne himself, and 
the charge turned on a question of agency, what would his Lord- 
ship's opinion of Mr. Gladstone's definition be? What would 
he do if it were contended that a man was charged with a 
limited agency, but had no connexion with any agency what- 
ever; that he had no mission, but was only asked to take 
2 communication; that he had nothing to carry, and yet 
carried something ? There have been judges on the Bench 
who have expressed themselves rather strongly as to lines of 
defence of this kind, and who have used language which, in 
Lord Salisbury’s mouth, would shock Lord Selborne very much 
indeed. And the joke of it is, that all this shuffling and equi- 
vocation, all this beating about the bush, has not only been of no 
use whatever, but has been about a matter where it was not in 
the least required. Let us hope that the gods of Under-Secretaries 
are 28 good-natured as those of lovers, and that Sir Charles Dilke 
will not have a very bad time of it in purgatory. As for Mr. 
Gladstone, the transparent sincerity of his utterances needs no 
comment; though it is to be feared that Mr. Hardman will 
be more convinced than ever. Yet the tea might have been 
drunk without stratagem at all, and without exposing Sir 
Charles to an unpleasant time hereafter, or Mr. Gladstone 
to the harsh constructions of Mr. Hardman in the present. 
The only conclusion possible is that the stratagem is the 
pleasure. Just as certain persons in private life can never do 
anything without a ro twry so it joys the heart of Lord 
Granville to hold out behind his back to a quiet Irish gentleman 
@ secret commission, which the quiet Irish gentleman was to take 
without saying anything or seeing anything, and to go to Rome 
avith on his own devices, and to be an agent and no agent, a 
commissioner without a commission. We should not be surprised 
af the Foreign Office had a special cypher for him, and knew him 
by a name which it is not lawful to mention even to Mr. Glad- 
stone. O ceca gens mortalium! They counted without the most 
peremptory of hosts. To let cats out of bags by means of an 
elaborate process of demonstration that there are no cats there, is 
the joy and pride of Mr. Gladstone's life—and he has done it 
again, 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 


HE figures which accompany the text of Major Baring’s 
-L financial statement do not give so favourable an impression 
as that conveyed by the telegraphic summary. The revenue and 
expenditure of the three years with which the Budget deals are 
chown to have been as follows :— 


REGULAR Bupcet 
Accounts Estimates Estimates 
1880-81 1881-82 1882-83 
£ £ £ 
Revenues ... 72,559,90r s+ 72,913,000 66,459,000 
Expenditure 76,604,040... 71,330,000 are 66,174,000 


Deficit ... 4,044,139 Surplus... 1,577,000 Surplus... 285,000 


In order, however, to arrive at a correct appreciation of the financial 
position, it is nec to eliminate from these totals certain items 
of revenue and soho, a In the first place, we must take out 
the receipts and charges connected with the Afghan war, in- 
cluding the cost of the frontier railways. Next we must leave 
out of the account the deficits and surpluses of the Provincial 
Governments. Although, under the system of contracts between 
ese and the Imperial Government, a provincial deficit is brought 
to account as Imperial revenue, and a provincial surplus is brought 
to account as Imperial expenditure, it is clear that, taking the 
of the Empire as a whole, these items ero not either 


tevenue or expenditure. Lastly, the sum of 750,0001., which is 
applied in each of the years 1881-82 and 1882-83 to the reduc- 
tion of debt for the purpose of insurance against future expendi- 
ture on the relief of famine, and which is therefore money saved, 
must be omitted from the expenditure. With these omissions the 
figures are thus modified: — 


1880-81 1881-82 1882-83 

£ £ 
Revenues ... 69,262,294 ++ 70,341,000 ave 66,459,000 
Expenditure 62,643,975 oe 67,444,000 exe 67,191,000 


Surplus ... 6,618,319 Surplus... 2,897,000 Deficit ... 732,000 


It will be seen that while the revenue of 1881-82 exceeded that 
of 1880-81 by over ene million, the expenditure was increased by 
more than 4? millions, making a decrease in the surplus of nearly 
3} millions. What has caused this deterioration in the financial 
position in a year during which, Major Baring tells us, no im- 

rtant alterations were made in the fiscal system? ‘The most 
ear increase in the revenues of 1881-82 is under the head 
of Productive Public Works, which yielded 1,176,214/. more than 
in 1880-81; and this more than accounts for the whole increase, 
for though several heads show an increase, they are counter- 
balanced by others which show a decrease, the latter prepon- 
derating by 97,508/., leaving the net increase in the gross revenue 
at 1,078,706/. So far the figures are not unsatisfactory ; but we 
have now to account for an increase of 4,801,000/. in the expendi- 
ture. In examining the details we find that the working expenses 
and interest charges of Productive Public Works, from which 
there was such a large improvement in the revenue, increased by 
413,563/.; interest on the Public Debt and other accounts in- 
creased by 448,832/.; loss by exchange was greater by 560,670/. 
The army charges are shown at 401,287/. higher than in 1880-81 ; 
but this result has been arrived at by a redistribution of the war 
and ordinary army expenditure. Major Baring confesses that the 
division does not pretend to any great accuracy, and that “it cannot 
be doubted that a great deal of the expenditure debited to the 
ordinary account really belongs to the war.” Excluding these 
four items, there still remains an increase of nearly 3 millions to 
be accounted for. Of this more’than 2 millions comes under the 
head of Public Works, chiefly of an unproductive character, in- 
cluding 720,000/. spent on works calculated to be protective 
against famine expenditure. The remaining 835,000/. is scattered 
over nearly every head of the Budget. It is evident that the 
Government of India, being relieved by the cessation of the 
Afghan war from the urgent neccessity for economy, has been 
unable to resist the demands for increased expenditure in almost 
every branch of the administration. 


Coming to the Estimates for 1882-83, we find that the fiscal 
reforms adopted by the Government of India involve an estimated 
loss of 2,886,000/. These are the remission of import duties, the 
reduction of the salt tax, and the assumption by the Government 
of the charges for village accountants in the North-West Provinces 
and Oudh. Had these reforms not been made, the revenue 
would have been estimated at 69,342,000/., and the expenditure 
at 67,188,000/., giving a surplus of 2,154,000/., instead of the 
deficit shown above of 732,000/. The decrease of one million in 
the revenue is due to extremely cautious Estimates, although opium 
has not been under-estimated to the extent that it was last year. 
There is no apparent reason why, in the absence of unforeseen 
calamities, the revenue of 1882-83 should not be as high as it 
was in 1881-82, with the deduction of the taxes remitted. Should 
this be the case, the actual revenue may probably approach 67} 
millions. Although the Government estimates fora reduction in the 
army expenditure of 991,000/.,and in loss by exchange by 529,0001., 
and reductions under a few other heads amounting to 637,0001., 
the whole of this saving of 2,157,000/. is, with the exception of 
253,000/., appropriated for increased expenditure under other 
heads. Comparing the estimated expenditure of the year 1882-83 
with the actual expenditure of 1880-81, and omitting the war 
charges and the amount applied to the reduction of debt for in- 
surance against famine, we find that out of the thirty-six heads of 
charge the expenditure shows an increase under twenty-seven heads 
to the amount of 5,358,808/., while under the remaining heads 
there is a decrease amounting to 811,783/., leaving a net increase 
in the estimated expenditure of no less than 4,547,025/., of which 
3,405,460/. belongs to public works of various kinds—productive, 
protective, and ordinary. The remaining million is distributed 
over the different branches of the administration. It should be 
clearly understood that this increase in the expenditure, combined 
with the sacrifice of revenue involved in the fiscal reforms to 
which we have referred, land the Government of India, includi 
the provincial Governments, in an estimated deficit of renee | 
We have already observed that the revenue will probably exceed 
the Estimate by about a million, so that it is not improbable that 
the year may end in a surplus instead of a deficit. Lord 
Hartington may be able to explain and to justify the great increase 
of expenditure which has succeeded in dissipating the splendid 
surplus inherited by the present Government from its predecessors, 
but he can hardly claim tor it the credit of greater economy in the 
general administration of the finances of India. It is owing to 
that surplus, or rather to the financial position which produced it, 
that the Government of India has been epabled to carry out the 
important reforms which characterize this year's Budget, and 
Major Baring has been obliged to acknow the fact. These 
reforms were the object of Lord Lytton’s and Sir John Strachey’s 
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financial policy;-and, although they are calculated. to produce 
great benefits to India, they are not popular with that portion of 
the Indian community which is able to make itself heard by the 


BOYS. 


HE original and amusing character of boys has been too little 
studied. In all English fiction we only know two authors 
who have studied boys with the eyes of the humourist, and these 
two are extremely dissimilar writers—Mr. George Meredith and 
Mr. Henry Kingsley. Mr. Meredith has devoted many chapters 
of Richard Feverel (a book which we are not recommending to 
the notice of the public schools) to a romantic and a worldly boy, to 
Richard and Rip. Mr. Meredith spoke with some plainness about 
points in the puerile character which are generally and judiciously 
omitted. But he also proved that he had a keen eye for the de- 
lightful gravity with which boys carry out their own savage code 
manners and customs. Novelists have, to tell the truth, no 
fair chance of drawing boys. They do not see them at school, 
where they herd together in a primitive kind of society, with 
barbarous laws of its own. We are acquainted with a school, 
not a public one, in which, ten years ago, the boys of the two 
“ sides ”"—that is, the boys whose rooms are in different parts of 
the building—waged a ferocious and interminable war against 
each other with clubs and other rude weapons. A boy who met 
a dweller on the other side anywhere was obliged to “go for 
him” in real earnest, even if the enemy chanced to be his own 
brother. These young savages had, however, mitigated their 
barbarous mode of life by peng | a sort of sanctuary, A 
certain portion of a certain dry ditch was regarded as neutral 
ground, and jn this ditch brothers, cousins, and friends could 
meet by stealth, without being obliged to half murder each other. 
No doubt this is a strong example of what a x can do in the 
way of devising rules for their own society. But it is probable 
that many of us have been at school the victims of the love of 
gladiatorial combats. Among the ancient Celts, historians tell 
us that one would occasionally kill himself to amuse the rest. 
Many of us have been compelled to fight our most intimate friend, 
without the gloves, for the entertainment of bigger boys. At 
public schools the savage political instincts of boys have been by 
this time somewhat modified. The condition of « colleger at 
Eton is very different from what it was in more barbarous days, 
But, if Winchester boys are still, as of old, compelled to learn an 
entirely new language, the traditional slang of the school, then one 
fine old example of the grave absurdities of boys survives to our 
time. Every one, when he into the sixth, or becomes too 
hig to be easily bullied, believes that bullying has quite gone out. 
But, if he judiciously examines the small boys of his school (after 
he has left), he will probably learn that cruelties in all respects 
worthy of the fancy of Apaches or Ojibbeways are still being 
tised where he had fancied that all was gentleness and peace. 
Now most novelists (except Mr. James Payn) seem to have for- 
gotten what being bullied was like. They have forgotten the 
tradition of the juniors, so much more complex than the “‘ tradi- 
tion of the elders,” and they are obliged to study tue com- 
paratively mitigated and civilized boy whom they see at home in 
the holidays. In the holidays, at home or ona visit, the human 
boy is very like the savage on a missionary settlement. He keeps 
his natural instincts carefully in the background, and conforms 
outwardly to the habits of civilized life. He is polite, frank, and 
modest, and pretends to listen with patience to tales of great old 
matches and runs made long ago. Ses get the impression that 
your reminiscences of the wighty men of old, such as were 
Jackson and Tarrant, Sewell and Wisden, and the rest, are very 
interesting to your young friend. But what do you know about 
this youtn when he gets back to school and resumes his natural 
ma lying, “ tunding,” playing practical jokes, smoking 
in fob laces, or studying oA tt of the learned but 
irreligious Haeckel, if he chancés to be a ious man, and 
ta healthy barbarian. There are schools in which the elder 
ys, whose minds should be wholly devoted to Greek Iambics, are 
really absorbed in modern controversies about evolution, religion, 
and the descent of man from the ascidian. There are others, and 
many of them, in which fighting in the English manner has gone 
out, and belligerents kick or slap each other, like French boys. 
The British schoolboy, between kicking and evolution, is not what 
he was, but the ie still survives in him. He would no 
more allow a master to know that he had been cruelly bullied 
than an Irish peasant yvould throw light on one of the dastardly 
murders about which we read every day, if we take the trouble 
to look at the column in the newspapers which is headed 

Treland.” 

The novelist, as we have said, only knows the British boy at 
home, and at home he is not himself. But some novelists are 
schoolmasters, or some schoolmasters are novelists, and it is an odd 
thing that they do not seem at all to appreciate their chances. 
Canon Farrar was a schoolmaster when he wrote Eric, and a 
number of other maudlin fables about boys who were vicious, boys 
who were sentimental, but never about boysas they are, with their 
grave barbaric view of life, and their inability to recognize any 
but their own code of customs. “ So-and-so seems a nice little 

ar,” we once remarked, in what we conceived to be appro- 
priate language, to a small boy at the same school as our friend, “‘ Is 


he a nice little beggar ?” said the other; “he does not go on grinds.” 
It appeared that our friend had been forbidden by his family 
doctor to pursue other boys who scatter little pieces of paper 
across country, and are known as hares, A small boy at a large 
school actually died of exhaustion just outside the school gates 
after passing some hours of a wintry day in this agreeable 
pastime. Hence it might seem that “grinds” are not always 
salutary for all boys. But our young friend was so persuaded 
that to go on grinds was a universal duty, that he refi toadmit 
any redeeming qualities in a boy whose doctor forbade hire to go. 
This is a pretty fair example of fourth-form savagery, with its 
simple convictions and Spartan code. But Canon Farrar’s boys 
were not of this sort; they were sots, or saints, or an unpleasant 
mixture of both characters. And the boys of other schoolmaster 
novelists are no better. They are always involved in plots, con- 
spiracies, wild adventures, ‘here lies before us a very remarkable 
peiesienl, The Ameba, condueted by the boys of Woburn School. 
Ve do not know much about Woburn School, but it is fortunate 
enough to have engaged Morley (we learn from The Ameba) as 
ground bowler. The periodical contains an essay on Tales of 
School Life, in which Canon Farrar’s stories are reviewed with 
some acerbity, ‘They leave behind them a sickly flavour of little 
but feeble morals and questionable fact.” “There is far too 
much conversation of the ‘goody-goody’ type, tolerable only, if 
tolerable at all, on a wet Sunday in the nursery.” Canon Farrar’s 
book ‘“ sympathizes throughout with the hero in his career of 
crime.” The critic of The Ameba is severe, but not unjust. He 
says nothing about Jom Brown; perhaps Tom is out of date. 

The Ameba contains curious proof of the gravity and serious- 
ness of boys in long reports of debates held by ‘ The Government ” 
and “The Opposition ” in the school debating society. We have 
failed to read these, but then we admit that we never do succeed 
in reading the debates of which these are imitations. The speeches 
seem as vapid, tedious, dull, empty, and verbose as any recorded 
in the Zimes, An essay on the “ Future of Whiggism” is headed 
by the following propositions, whether borrowed or original we 
know not, but always delightful :— 


Why are the Liberals glad ? 

J will briefly enumerate the causes of their joy, namely :— 
1. A fair chance for a civil war. 

2. The expectation of the monopoly of the Government, 

3- Their hopes of having all the Tories hanged. 

4. Their consciousness that they ought to be so themselves. 


These are the sentiments of the fine old Scotch Tory of the 
song :— 

Oh, to see good corn upon the rigs 

And a galbows built to hang the Whigs, 

And the right restored where the right should be, 

Oh, that’s the thing that would gladden me. 
Another contributor to The Ameba has been reading De Quincey, 
and is justly struck with the poverty of his remarks on that ancient 
devinette, the riddle of the Sphinx. A somewhat inconsistent con- 
tributor to The Ameba signs himself “Tweedledum.” His topic 
is neither politics nor mythology, but cricket. “‘ The cricket of last 


, season may be said to have been a great success,” he declares ; 


and adds, “ in the majority of the matches we failed signally.” 
The great success must, therefore, have been purely relative. 
“Last year,” we deeply regret to learn, “ the fielders threw 
in any way, and the abuse seemed to draw little or no atten- 
tion trom the Captain.” Perhaps the Captain was thinking of 
his speech in the coming debate, or of his essay on De 
Quincey and the Sphinx, or of the Future of Whiggism. 
Make the Captain wicket-keeper, and he will be obliged 
to keep his wits about him, is our advice te the editors of 
The Ameba, whose paper, by the way, is beautifully printed on 
excellent paper, and is agreeably or disagreeably remarkable for 
the entire absence of poetry. Like The Artiste, when edited by 
Houssaye, The Ameba “ appears every now and then,” and has no 
certain date. 

Though we venture to cleave to the opinion that the average 
schoolboy, when at school, is literally a young barbarian, it is 
fair to discriminate. ‘The small boy, before his first term at school, 
is often an imaginative little fellow fond of reading and even of 
poetry. He soon gets that knocked out of him, and enters the 
grubby stage, abjuring sentiment, and living chiefly on chestnuts,. 
oranges, totfee, tarts, and “sock” in general. In this stage he is 
a good deal bullied, and is initiated by painful ceremonies into 
the mysteries of the tribe. His hand is against masters and 
monitors, and every man’s hand is against him. When he reads, 
he reads penny novels about boy pirates. This grubby state 
gradually alters as the small boy takes to the use of scent, and to 
decorating his person with gorgeous neckties in the holidays. 
Soon after this he either becomes an athlete, a student (very 
rarely), or @ mere ornament of society and man about school, so 
to speak, looking down on foot-ball. These characteristics abide 
with him till he gets into the sixth, and the eleven, or gets a 
scholarship, or takes to writing poetry, or to reading about evolu- 
tion, or to collecting china wherewith to furnish his study. And 
so he ceases to be a boy, and becomes an undergraduate, forgettin 
his grubby ways and barbarous rules of conduct. But in 
stages he is loyal to the unwritten laws of his tribe, and will 
endure all things rather than reveal anything to a master or 
pastor. 

By the way, before saying farewell to boys, this is the mode in 
which Zhe dmeba sums up “a lite worth living.” It is “little 
but the alternation of exalted brain and exhausted repose.” Fancy 
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' sufficient, no doubt, for the rude and inexperienced audiences of 


_ but feel that the test which our a would apply toa 


— 


poor Morley bowling to boys of exalted brain in their moments of | 
exhausted se gee No wonder the throwing in to the wicket- 
keeper is bad, and no wonder the ee neglects to rebuke it. 
He is enjoying an interval of exhausted repose. 


SHAKSPEARE FOR THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Bex JONSON believed that Shakspeare was “ for all time,” | 
but Punch thinks differently. Our contemporary, as some | 
of us perhaps have noticed, has been for the last year or two | 
watching the restoration of Skakspeare to our stage with some un- 
easiness, and, no doubt, with some little reason. One can well 
understand that it is not Punch’s cue to be very much impressed 
with such serious work as Sha gives, and that he, for his 
part, would naturally prefer that men should occupy themselves 
rather with lighter and gayer entertainment—with work, let us 
say, such as the author ot The Colonel and The Manager can 
produce. This, we repeat, is very natural and intelligible ; and 
were Punch’s objections directed to the form which this restored 
Shakspeare is made to take upon our stage, there might be less 
than there is to say against them. But it is not so; the form 
seems to please this critic well enough ; indeed it is to this form, 
and to its universal vogue, that he points with so much triumph 
as a proof of the radical ineffectualness of Shakspeare him- 
self. “What evidence is there to show,” Punch asks, in a 
“ Short Shakspearian Catechism,” “ that, as a practical dramatist, 
he was not up to the requirements of either an eighteenth or nine- 
teenth century stage or of an audience a.p. 1882?” And then 
comes the answer :—* Because not one of Shakspeare’s plays, from 
Garrick’s time till now, has ever been given intact as he wrote it; 
but every play has been altered more or less, according to the ex- 
perience ot the manager who catered for the taste and fancy of his 
public.” The fatuity of this reasoning is so profound that one is 
tempted to leave it there; to “give God thanks,” as honest 
Dogberry would say, “and make no boast of it.” Indeed, were 
the site not already occupied with the latest flower of English art, 
one could almost wish to see a statue of Punch set up at the head 
of Fleet Street, with these words, written “ in letters all of gold,” 
round about the base:—A very statue of Dagon, meet for the worship 
of our honest Philistines of this nineteenth century! But it is 
not safe to presume too much upon the acuteness of the human 
understanding ; and it were not perhaps amiss to point out that, 
whatever the shortcomings ot Shakspeare may be, he can | 
hardly in reason be blamed for not anticipating the “taste” and 
“fancy” that were to be in vogue some three hundred years 
after his day. Moreover, even if we admit that he does fail to 
satisfy now; that (to put poetry on one side) the construction of 
such plays as Othello or The Tempest, the drawing of such charac- 
ters as Falstaff, or Iago, or Lady Macheth, or Imogen, are felt by 
the superior culture and perception of a nineteenth-century audi- 
ence to be, after all, somewhat slight and out of date, though amply 


Elizabeth’s time, those uncritical audiences that could weep “ over the 
sorrows of a 3 of love-sick young noodles whohad lost their hearts 
and theirheads,” as Punch eloquently and tersely summarizes thestory 


of Romeo and Juliet ; admitting, we say, all this, still one cannot 


dramatist is one of too t severity. pressing as unreason- 
able, though attractive, the thought of what Shakspeare himself, 
and “those about Shakspeare,” might have found to say to 
such a play as Zhe Colonel, stillone may with perfect fairness 
send one’s ideas forward into the centuries, and ask what, 
some two or three hundred years hence, will critical audiences 
think of our masterpieces of to-day? Whatever they may say, 
the most patriotic of us can hardly really believe that the 
present epoch marks the crown and flower of all human intelli- 
ence. We know better, indeed, than to say with Horace that 
rave men lived before Agamemnon, but we can hardly go 
perhaps quite so far as to assert that all bravery will die with the 
splendid and triumphant Agamemnons of to-day. No; the thoughts 
of men are widened with the process of the suns! How much wider 
are our thoughts than Shaks ’s! and wider, we must in reason 
Suppose, will be the thoughts of our sons in their turn. If, then, 
years hence, as the regretful poet sings, may dawn an age 
Which without hardness will be sage, 
And gay without frivolity, 

but ask, may be the passed on the 
work whic ns our votes 80 copio and so udgingl 
to-day ? veal 00 


How silver-sweet sound lovers’ tongues by night, 


cannot satisfy us to-day, what satisfaction will be found three 
hundred years hence in such verse as 
Pretty See-usan, don’t say no, 

which “critical audiences” used to chorus with such universal 
capture a few years back? If Mercutio, with his “ talk of dreams,” 
is found but a dull rogue to-day, what will our descendants think 
of Colonel Woodd and that catchword of his in which Punch seems 
to find the final answer to inquiring humanity, even as the enthu- 
siastic young Frenchman found in Chateaubriand a guide to the 
universe? One cannot but ask these questions, and we would re- 


commend them to Punch as sal t 
cae as salutary matter for another short 


But let us be serious, eo far as seriousness is possible ‘in the | 


circumstances. ‘“ My pretty young lady,” says the old woman 
in Theocritus’s charming fifteenth idyl, ‘‘ the Greeks got to Troy 


by dint of trying hard; trying will do anything in this world.” 


And so Punch, who has been hammering away at Shakspeare 
for so long, has blundered upon a truth at last, or rather upon 
a half-truth. No doubt Shakspeare does not fully satisfy us in 
the theatre to-day, nor ever did fully satisfy those capable of 
knowing his work and seeing it as it really is. It is possible they 
may have been satisfied more in the days when acting was a thing 
as far apart from all the showy tumultuousness of the modern stage 
as this, attractive and useful as in its way it may be, is apart from 
the true presentation of Shakspeare. There are, indeed, some 
people who profess to be able to find only on the stage the reality 
of Shakspeare, and never by the mere study of his works to get at 
the flesh and blood, the humanity, of his characters. But it is 
not Shakspeare such people are thinking of; it is not Lear, or 
Macbeth, or Hamlet, but the actor who is before them in those 
characters. Lamb explains this with his usual nicety and acute- 
ness. He says:—* Such is the instantaneous nature of the im- 
pressions which we take in at the eye and ear at a playhouse, 
compere with the slow apprehension oftentimes of the under- 
standing in reading, that we are apt not only to sink the play- 
writer in the consideration which we pay to the actor, but 
even to identify in our minds in a perverse manner the actor 
with the character he represents. It is difficult for a frequent 
playgoer to disembarrass the idea of Hamlet from the person 
and voice of Mr. Kemble. We speak of Lady Macbeth, while 
we are in reality thinking of Mrs. Siddons.” And Eckermasn 
has some shrewd reflections on the same idea. “ Characters,” 
he says, “ which have been but indifferently drawn by the poet 
gain on the stage, because the actors, as living men, make 
them living beings, and impart to them some sort of in- 
dividuality. But the finely drawn characters of the great 
poet, which already stand out with a sharply marked indi- 
viduality, must lose on the stage, because actors are not often per- 


fectly fitted for such parts, and very few can completely lay aside — 


their own individualities, Ifthe actor be not the counterpart of 
the character, or if he do not possess the power of utterly laying 
aside his own personality, a mixture ensues, and the character 
loses its purity.” On the other hand, Mr. Irving has recently told 
us that “ Only the theatre can realize to us ina lifelike way what 
Shakspeare was to his own time.” At first sight this statement 
seems perhaps a little confusing, for it is as certain as anything, 
can be in this uncertain world that the appearance which 
Shakspeare’s work presented in the theatre “to his own time” must 
have been very ditlerent from its appearance in ours. It is pro- 
bable, however, from the context that what is meant is that it 
is the actor only that can truly interpret Shakspeare, can make 
his full meaning plain. One must be always careful in traversing 
a man’s judgment on matters connected with his own profés- 
sion; but we should, for our part, be rather inclined to sa 
that while the actor can no doubt give us something which is 
attractive and valuable as a contribution to the study of 
Shakspeare, that something will, even at its best, be something 
other than the real Shakspeare, something other and less, And this 
need not arise from any failure of intellectual power, but solely 
from the causes Eckermann has pointed out; nay, it must arise 
from the fact that the actor is necessarily not thinking of 
the poet, but of himself; he must be thinking not of Macbeth 
or Lear, but of how far he can bring these personalities into 
harmony with his own, of what parts of them he is best titted to 
assume, what he were wisest to reject. It is not the poetical effect 
of the work he is thinking of, but the theatrical effect. The 
alterations, then, that have been made in Shakspeare’s work to 
fit it to the modern theatre, from Garrick’s time to ours, have 
been really made, not, as Punch thinks, “according to the ex 
rience of the manager who catered for the taste and fancy of his 
public, but according to the capacities of the actors who have 
from time to time come forward to handle that work. And 
in this way, no doubt, a practical dramatist Shakspeare is not. 
Least of all poets who have ever written for the theatre is he a 
theatre-poet. ‘lhe greatness of the poet,” says Goethe, on the 
secret ot theatrical success, “is by no means the important matter. 
On the contrary, one who is little elevated above the general 
public may often gain the most general favour precisely on that 
account.” 

And when to this inevitable defect is superadded the defect 
that belongs to our own time, and arises from the mutilations 
consequent on our desire for luxuriance and accuracy, or what we 
are pleased to call such, of scenic detail, one can understand, if 
one cannot sympathize with, the feelings of those who entertain 
something like an aversion to seeing Shakspeare’s work upon the 
stage. This very play of Romeo and Juliet, for example, in the 
poet’s own day took but two hours to present, as he himself has 
told us; now, even in its mutilated form, it fills nearer four 
hours than three. Yet, perhaps, even such Shakspeare as we 
can get now is better than what else we get. That vast 
mind, though broken up into bits and exhibited in the fan- 
tastic setting of this or that manager, is still better worth our 
regard, can give us more to rest upon, to think about, than the 
tumultuous vulgarities or nerveless commonplaces of to-day, eyen 
though we feel that we are but as little children bid to gaze through 
scraps of coloured glass at the sun in eclipse. But to understand 
Shakspeare we must read him—understand his work, of course, in 
all its marvellous height und depth, and length and breadth ; for we 
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need hardly, we would hope, be at pains to explain that we are 
not going along with those excellent, but ineffectual, souls who 
fess to construct the man himself out of his works. To this 
end no condensations, or summaries, or selections are of the 
slightest avail. Even for the youngest readers they cannot really 
avail. The Tales of Charles Lamb and his sister may indeed 
interest a child in the stories, and so possibly send him to 
the original. In this way they may be found effectual, even 
as “selections” from a poet may be ellectual; and the Tales, 
moreover, are in themselves so charming that one could not but 
be glad to see them in any child’s hand. But of such work as Mr. 
Brandram’s Abridged Shakspeare for the use of the Young one 
can hardly say this, freely as we must admit its good intentions. 
To Punch, and those who think with Punch, that the poet 
in his native shape is impracticable, tiresome, unsatisfactory, 
ram's book may be recommended with a clear con- 
science. The busy wits who have no leisure to be voluntarily 
aught but funny, may find their satisfaction in these fragments, 
even as Goldsmith—proh pudor !—proposed to find his in dives- 
ting Gray's Elegy of all, of what he was pleased to call its 
superfluous epithets. Mr. Brandram’s plan of preserving only 
the more important speeches, and those very considerably muti- 
lated, and connecting them witha slight thread of narrative, can 
hardly, we conceive, be as successful as he hopes in conveying a 
“clear impression of the plays,” even to children. We must 
confess that the impression it has mostly conveyed to us is an 
impression of Mr. Silas Wegg, whose method of occasionally 
* ys into poetry” was really not unlike the method em- 
ployed by Mr. Brandram in expounding se ony A clear im- 
pression of Shakspeare no child can get—how many mature 
minds have got one ?—but such an impression as may interest 
him sufficiently to go on in the way that will lead him at last 
into the light, he is, we cannot but think, more likely tu get from 
the original text than from any abridgment. If he is made of 
the stuff out of which lovers of Shakspeare grow, give him the 
book itself, and let the clear impression come in its own good 
time; if he is not, the world itself could not contain the abridg- 
ments that will help him. And for “the objectionable ex- 
pressions,” Mr. Brandram may rest his soul in the satisfaction 
that they are to the child no more than a Chaldaic inscription 
or one of M. Zola’s dirty stories, He does not understand 
them, and, by the time he is capable of understanding them, he 
will have left Mr. Brandram’s book far behind him. In a work 
unremembered now, or remembered only to be laughed at, thceugh 
in truth it is, for many things, the soundest piece of criticism ever 
written on Shakspeare—we mean Johnson's preface to his edition 
of the plays—there isa passage which, though travelling, of course, 
ond Mr. Brandram’s commission, so exactly hits our feelings on 
this subject that we will conclude by quotingit, and without apology, 
for even the geniuses of this superior age need not disdain to learn 
of Johnson :—“ Let him that is yet unacquainted with the powers 
of Shakspeare, and who desires to feel the highest pleasure that the 
drama can give, read every play, from the first scene to the last, 
with utter negligence of all his commentators. When his fancy is 
once on the wing, let it not stoop at correction or explanation. 
When his attention is strongly engaged, let it disdain alike to turn 
aside to the name of Theobald and of Pope. Let him read on 
through brightness and obscurity, through integrity and corrup- 
tion ; let him observe his comprehension of the dialogue and his 
interest in the fable. And, when the pleasures of novelty have 
ceased, let him attempt exactness and read the commentators.” 


AN EPISODE IN THE HISTORY OF CONVOCATION. 


iy paper in the Church Quarterly for April on “ Convoca- 
tion in 1701,” relates in detail a curious episode in the history 
of a body which has again within recent memory, after more 
than a century of suspended animation, resumed its place in the 
working machinery of the national Church. Nor is the incident 
altogether without its bearing on what the writer calls the “ some- 
what strained relations between Bishops and Presbyters in the 
present day.” But we are happily not likely to witness, in the 
extremest tension of the Ritualist controversy, such strange scenes 
as discredited the dignity of that august assembly in the last year 
of the reign of William III. It must be remembered, however, 
that the events of the previous thirteen years had been such as to 
kindle the fiercest flames of ion, both religious and political, 
between rival parties in the Church. And inasmuch as the Low 
Church—or, as we should rather call it in modern phrase, the 
Broad Church—party had enjoyed a virtual monopoly of all the 
a ecclesiastical appointments since the Revolution of 1688, 
when moreover five nonjuring bishops were summarily dis- 
possessed, it followed of course that most of the episcopal sees 
were in the hands of pronounced partisans of a cause which was 
hateful to nine-tenths of the clergy, as well as, if we may 
accept Mr. Lecky’s statement, to the great body of the country 
gentry and of the poor. Tillotson, the intruded successor, or 
in their eyes supplanter, of Sancroft was the especial béte noire 
of the whole party, and he was pursued to the grave with 
the bitterest caluyny and invective. Not only was his moral 
character called in question and his latitudinarian theol 

ruthlessly assailed, but a report was widely disseminated that he 
had never been baptized, which wus so far a still graver impu- 
tation that it necessarily involved a denial of the validity of his 


orders, and therefore of the legitimacy of his position as Arch- 
bishop. Nor was his successor Tenison, an adherent of the same 
school, much better liked. Among the suffragans Burnet was the 
most obuoxious, who, whatever his merits, was, to cite the un- 
suspicious testimony of Mr. Lecky, “ vain, pushing, boisterous, 
indiscreet, inquisitive, and singularly deficient in tact, reticence, 
delicacy, and decorum,” besides his cardinal sin of being a 
thoroughgoing champion of the Revolution, and treating as 
immaterial, or nearly so, the points at issue between the English 
Church and the Dissenters, whose conformity he was willing to- 
purchase by the surrender of almost everything they disliked, For 
the rest, Kidder, who had supplanted Ken, was suspected of 
Presbyterian sympathies ; Patrick had been brought up and first 
ordained in Dissent; Stillingfleet had held a living under the 
Commonwealth while episcopacy was proscribed; and the Primate 
was reported to have gone so far as to allow communicants who 
objected to kneeling to receive the Eucharist sitting, in defiance of 
the rubric. And they had all alike taken a prominent part in 
the abortive scheme of Comprehension. To the main body of the 
Revolutionary bishops the Church of England was emphatically 
and before all things a Protestant Church; to the great mass of their 
clergy, who, if not actually nonjurors, sympathized largely with 
nonjuring theology, it was chietly and essentially the lineal heir 
and representative of the ancient Church, severed by an im- 
inguathie gulf from all forms of Protestant Dissent, which lacked 
a true priesthood and valid sacraments, and were schismatic,. 
heterodox, and profane. It was at this period that the terms 
High Church and Low Church—the last meaning, in fact, Lati- 
tudinarian rather than Evangelical—first came into. use, and, 
roughly speaking, the episcopate was to be found in one camp and 
the priesthood in the other. The Bishops complained bitterly in 
the House of Lords of the factions formed against them by their 
own clergy, and “the opprobrious names and calumnies laid on. 
them, as it they were in a plot to destroy the Church.” On the 
other hand, a prominent Tory member of the House of Commons 
in Queen Anne’s reign retorted with a suggestion that “ one might 
be provoked by the behaviour of the Bishops to bring in a Bill tor 
the toleration of episcopacy, for, since they are of just the same: 
principles with the Dissenters, it is but just, I think, that they 
should stand on the same foot.” And the Tory squires of the day 
were represented as thinking a county very happy which had 
“not one Presbyterian in it—except the Bishop.” ‘his antagonism. 
of the first and second orders of the ministry had inevitably come 
to the front in Convocation, where the determined opposition of 
the Lowey House wrecked William’s pet scheme for uniting the 
Dissenters with the Church by a compromise. He revenged him- 
self by silencing Convocation altogether for the next ten 'years— 
a stretch of the prerogative which was resented as of questionable 
legality and beyond all question tyrannical and unjust, Wake and 
Kennett being the chief literary advocates of the Government 
policy, and the famous Atterbury, afterwards Bishop of Rochester, 
the leading spokesman of the clergy. 

In 1697 appeared the anonymous Letter to a Convocation Man 
insisting peintedly on “ the right” of Convocation to be summoned 
for despatch of business with every new meeting of Parliament. It 
created a great sensation, and Wake, the future primate, replied 
in a very Erastian treatise on The Authority of Christian Princes 
over their Ecclesiastical Synods. ‘This publication called tho 
doughty Archdeacon of Totues—who may perhaps remind some 
readers of an Archdeacon of later date—into the field, and 
Atterbury proceeded in his Rights, Powers, and Privileges of Con- 
vocation to demolish Wake'’s argument. The book was ably 
written and was received with a chorus of applause; the Univer- 
sity of Oxford immediately gave the author an honorary D.D., 
and Wake himself confessed that it was very widely regarded as “a 
complete conquest” over himself. There appears, however, to have 
been a serious flaw in the argument, which was based on the un- 
tenable assumption that the Parliamentary writ and summons of 
the clergy (dating from the reign of Edward I., who wanted to hava 
clerical representatives in Parliament to join in the vote of supply) 
and the Convocation writand summons (issuingfrom the Archbishop 
and of much earlier date) were identical. But this mistake was not 
detected at the time, though two or three Whig prelates rushed 
into print to confute Atterbury, and the judges discussed the 
question of prosecuting him for assailing the prerogative. The 
tone of his book may be inferred from the following passage in 
the preface :— 

Those divines who read lessons to princes how to strain their ecclesiastical 
power to the utmost without exceeding it, and oppress their clergy legally, 
are not surely the best men of their order. ‘They are Church Empsons and 
Dudleys ; and usually find the fate of such wretched instruments, to be de- 
tested by the one side, and at last abandoned by the other. Could we 
excuse his ill principles, yet what shall we say to those injurious reflections 
that accompany them ?—those slights and reproaches he so liberally casts 
on his order when it has the ill luck to come in his way. ‘The clergy of his 
own time are dealt with yet worse by him. That part of them which desire 
a Convocation (that is, by his leave, the far greater part of them) are so 
represented by him as if they were irregular in their lives, violent in their 
tempers, and factious in their principles, and the Government is excited to 
take vengeance upon them as men embarked in a separate interest, and 
averse to all methods of supporting it. 


Practically, at all events, he won his cause, for the new Tory 
Ministry insisted on Convocation being allowed to meet for 
despatch of business, and on the Whig primate, Tenison, devolved 
the uncongenial task of presiding over it. It met February 5, 1701, 
and elected Dr. Hooper, Dean of Canterbury, Prolocutor, who 
made a telling speech with “several artful wipes in it.” A 
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conflict immediately ensued between the two Houses as to the 
right of the Archbishop to prorogue the Lower House at his 
pleasure, which they disputed, and they continued accordingly to 
sit, in spite of the prorogations of the Upper House, and passed, 
inter alia, a formal censure on Toland’s Christianity not Mysterious. 
When the Upper House met again, their proceedings were 
declared to be “not only null and void but of very dangerous 
consequence.” The Lower House, however, not only ignored 
this judgment, but resolved to carry the war into the enemy's 
quarters by passing a vote of censure on Burnet’s Lxposition 
of the Thirty-nine Articles, which they desired the Prolocutor 
to present to the Upper House. The Bishops indignantly de- 
nounced the censure as “defamatory and scandalous,” and the 
strife continued unabated till both Parliament and Convocation 
were dissolved. Hereupon followed another angry war of 
pamphlets, in which Atterbury again took the lead on the side of 
the Lower House. 

When Convocation reassembled at the close of 1701 the 
quarrel between the two Houses broke out afresh, and was further 
complicated by the sudden death of the new Prolocutor, Dean 
Woodward, and the arbitrary refusal of the Bishops to permit 
the election of a new one. The death of the King, March 8, 
1702, brought it to a standstill for the moment, as the Crown 
lawyers held—though their opinion was much questioned—that 
Conyocation was thereby zpso facto dissolved. The High Church 
party, however, were not without their consolation at this 
crisis, and the indomitable Archdeacon in his next charge to 
the clergy of Totnes did not fail to remind them that, if it had 
been “laid hold of, in order to perplex affairs and hinder the 
Convocation from proceeding to business, yet, God be thanked, 
we have a gracious Queen on the throne, who we are sure will be so 
far from doing any harm to the Church that she will not in her time 
suffer any to be done to it.” And when Convocation met again 
the same year the Lower House not only did its best to get a 
censure on the Government of the late King inserted in their con- 

tulatory address, but presented a formal complaint to Her 

ajesty of the arbitrary conduct of the Bishops. The Upper [Louse 
retorted by charging the Lower with a disparagement of the sacred 
office of the episcopate, whereupon the latter promptly asserted 
their belief in the exclusive claims of the hierarchy as a divine in- 
stitution, and requested the Bishop to draw up a canon defin- 
ing the doctrine of the Church of England on the subject. 
To this demand the Bishops replied with characteristic caution by 
pointing to the preface of the Ordinal, and disclaiming all right 
to frame new definitions without a royal licence. Into the further 
progress of the controversy we cannot enter here except to 
point out that the deposition and banishment of Atterbury some 
twenty years later under George I. cvincided with the forcible sus- 
pension of the powers of the body he had so vigorously championed, 
which had rendered itself peculiarly obnoxious to the Government 
by its condemnation of the Socinian teaching of the Court 
favourite, Bishop Hoadley. This time the gag was more resolutely 
applied, and Convocation remained in abeyance not for ten years 
but for a hundred and thirty, during which the Church enjoyed 
the questionable blessing ot ‘a season of profound tranquillity, 
when all are happily content to acquiesce in doing nothing.” But 
the crisis of 1701, exceptional and in some ways unsatis{actory as 
it was, did not pass away without leaving permanent ctlects on 
the constitution and future history of the national Church :— 

To the disputes of 1701 we owe the text book of the procedure in our 
Convocations, Gibson’s Synodus Anglicana, and the practical settling by it 
of the questions then raised. Atterbury’s view as to the Parliamentary 
eharacter of the Lower House was finally demolished by Wake in his 
learned folio, published in 1703, and has never since reappeared. But 
though Atterbury may have been mistaken in his historical views, he did 
good service for the Church in his day. He showed to the State authorities 
who ignored it, and to the Whig Bishops who oppressed it, that the Church 
of England had its rights and privileges, and was not content to forego 
them. He evoked a strong and vigorous Church spirit, which, though deeply 
tinged with secular influences, and not built altogether on true Chureh prin- 
ciples, nevertheless by its vigour, and the considerable amount of truth 
which it held, served to repress and shame the fawning of an Erastian sub- 
serviency. He put in motion a power which, continually gathering strength 
and momentum, presently, in the time of Sacheverell, scattered a Whig 
Ministry like a pack of cards, and proved to statesmen for ever that the 
Church of England, once thoroughly roused and united, is an overwhelming 


. influence in the State, and that it cannot be safely oppressed beyond a cer- 


tain limit. So powerful indeed was the championship of this talented man, 
who was first called to the front in this Convocation controversy, that it 
was found in the era of the first George that the King’s government could 
not be carried on unless he were either bought or ruined. The first expe- 
dient was tried and failed. The second was then resorted to, anid succeeded 
but too well. 


M. CHARLES GRANDMOUGIN. 


- is generally said, and by no means unjustly, that the present 
generation of Frenchmen is singularly deficient in poetic and 
imaginative power. In art and in literature the case seems to be 
about the same—the general standpoint of the followers of both 
callings is decidedly low. Books, whether in prose or verse, 
written with a genuinely high aim, are as hard to find as pictures 
conceived and painted with a sincere effort to attain to a high 
region oi thought and a fine style of execution. Such exceptions 
as Victor Hugo, whose greatness is for all time, and Sully 
Prud@’homme among writers, and Puvis de Chavannes and Cazin 
among artists, serve only to intensily the gloom which 
strives to close round the light of their genius, Under such 
Circumstances it is doubly pleasant to meet with a poet who has 


still, in all human probability, many years before him, who has 
steadily refused to learn the jargon of any of the “ écoles en 
vogue,” and who has exclusively devoted himself to the study 
of the highest branches of his calling. Such, it seems to us, 
is M. Grandmougin. He stands out in happy relief from the 
mass of modern French poets, through his vigorous handling of 
the subjects of which he treats. He is never hysterical or 
weakly sentimental, and misses no opportunity of censuring the 
gentlemen who believe themselves to be poets because they 
deprive themselves of their natural rest to moan over the sad 
beauty of their visions and aspirations, The keynote of his. 
artistic faith is struck in Le Réveur” (Poésies Nouvelles), 
addressed toa young poet—a most powerful piece of sustained 
versification. He contemplates with wonder the feverish melan- 
choly and the fitful struggles of the ambitious dreamer, pitying 
his strange desires and his immature belief in his own genius. 
He points to the great men who have kindled the fire of emulation 
within him—did they doubt or idly blaspheme because they could. 
not at once attain to their ideal? Do not question, he says, either 
yourself or others; you will speak with authority if your soul be 
indeed visited by great visions. He himself knows the sweetness 
of self-abandonment to formless thought, the delight of mingling 
his life with the sterile forces of nature, and the belief in himself 
begotten of idle contemplation. Lift up your head, he cries; dream 
no longer! Let your will dominate your visions,and you may 
then become great! 

He has a horror of undigested thought, and never speaks unless. 
he firmly believes that he has something to say; and the con- 
sequence is that, even in his most trivial and faulty pieces, he gives 
an impression of sincerity. One of the qualities to be most noted 
in his writing is his passionate love for music; and we cannot deny 
ourselves the pleasure of making an extract from one of his most 
remarkable poems in the volume from which we have quoted 
above, “ Le Violon.” The orchestra of which the poet speaks has 
just commenced, in obedience to the leader’s signal, at the point 
where we begin our quotation :— 

Quelle langue jamais yous pourrait bien décrire, 
Flites qui traduisez les larmes et le rire ! 
‘Trombones rugissants! Altos doux et voilés! 
Hautbois plus frais que ’herbe ot passent les eaux vives ! 
Vieux bassons sérieux! Clarinettes plaintives ! 
Violons aux longs cris tendres ou désolés ! 

Eclairs inattendus des stridentes cymbales ! 
Sombres sunglots des cors! Tonnerres des timbales ! 
Harpes dont les dessins sont brodés en cristal ! 
Basses & l’accent mile et triste! Apres trompettes 
Dont l’appel, dominant l’orchestre et ses tempétes, 
Donne au coeur un essor belliqueux et brutal ! 


Surely the swing of the verse has something in it akin to the de- 
light that we feel in hearing a fine symphony, and leads up 
worthily to what he says of the greatest of all masters. But we 
will not mar the beauty of the passage by making an extract from 
it. The intense love of musical harmony, and the subtle power of 
analysing and aptly describing different qualities of sound, which 
are to met with in these verses, are abundantly displayed 
throughout his other poems. The impression he conveys is equally 
true whether he speaks of the sharp sounds that ring out 
startling one amidst the silence of some great forest, or of the 
grand rhythm of waves and clear note of sea-breeze that 
Andromeda heard while Perseus flew through the sunlight towards 
the monster at her feet. 

It is to be regretted that his delight and facility in recording 
sensual impressions of all sorts—for this power of his includes 
other senses besides that of hearing—should sometimes lead him 
into strange places, as when he celebrates the splendours of 


Un punch, un vaste punch, ardemment violet; 


or, putting “ vast punches” aside, he thunders in indignant 
numbers against the dirtiness of Seine water, and tells us how, 
coming back from a Paris swimming bath on a scorching day, “ je 
dus me savonner du haut jusques en bas.” It is almost in- 
conceivable that the author of the “ Priére de l’Enfant Prodigue ” 
should have condescended to print such stuff as this, the more 
so as he has shown in the “ Propos de Chiens de Laitiers,” whom he 
describes as “roulant des pensers de vieux socialistes ” as they go 
about their duty, that he can attain to no inconsiderable success in 
humorousdescription. It ispleasant to turn fromit to“ L’Etéa Paris,” 
in which he deals most successfully with the feeling of imprison- 
ment and the longing for nature which come upon those who are 
forced to spend the summer months in a great city. All those 
who, loving the country, have been forced to spend the summer 
in Paris, will cordially echo what he says concerning the “ Bois 
de Boulogne,” that expurgated edition of nature in which the 
Parisian “ bourgeois” takes his delight :— 

Bois correct en habit de ville, 

Dou le silence est exilé, 

Je te préfere un champ de blé, 

Pres de quelque hameau tranquille ! 
It is a pity that the beautiful metre in which this poem is 
Written, and of which M. Grandmougin is an accomplished master, 
should have fallen almost completely into neglect. We should 
have to go back to Théophile de Viau, an author whose works are 
not as much read as they deserve to be, to find it as often, or as 
successfully, made use of as it is by this poet. What could be 
more bright or more exquisitely delicate and urm in touch than 
his beautiful little “ Propos de Lézards 4 Fontainebleau”? We 
know of no more charming rendering ox joyous animal life than 
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- “La Vierge,” set to music by M. Massenet; and our space will 
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this poem, excepting the “Chanson des Libellules” and the 
tenderly humorous “Chanson des Mouches,” which irresistibly 
recalls by the measured caprices of its metre the arabesques that 
the flies trace in the brilliant summer light. 

In strong contrast to these fanciful creations are those poems 
of M. Grandmougin’s in which he treats of the great forces of | 
nature—“ Circulus,” in which torrents, seas, and clouds are heard 
striving with each other; “ La Chanson du Vent,” with its terrible 
refrain; and his “ Hymne & l’Océan,” which is, it seems to us, 
among the grandest of French poems. We wish that we could 
‘do more than merely mention his powerful “ Légende de Quentin 
Metzys,” but we have no heart to make chance quotations from it, 
and we must refer our readers to the original published in the 
“ Souvenirs d’Anvers.” But we think we cannot do better than 
‘bring this article to a close by quoting as much as our space will 
permit us from “Le Jour des Morts dans la Forét”; a poem 
which seems to us most admirable for its great beauty of language 
and delicately shifting metre, as well as for its imaginative 
qualities 

De la cloche des morts les lointaines volées 
M’arrivent & travers le bois silencieux, 

Et la sérénité douloureuse des cieux 

Ajoute un charme étrange & leurs voix désolées. 


Les CLocies. 
Poéte, dont lame assombrie 
Par nos lugubres angelus 
Se tourne, tout endolorie, 
Vers les amis qui ne sont plus, 
Songe a ta lumineuse et céleste patrie. 


Ne pleure pas, nos grandes voix 

Ne sont point tristes pour le Juste: 

Va! chante! fais ce que tu dois! 

Vertueux, austére et robuste, 
N’appelle que ton Dieu dans la splendeur des bois. 


‘The Church bids the poet turn from the troubling influence of the 
‘Wind's song, and the sadness inspired by the evening sky, to seek 
for peace in her bosom. Then the Forest, bitter and sad in its 
autumnal beauty, answers :— Strive not to escape from Earth’s 
embrace! Man’s winter, death, is followed by no spring—life is 
long and sad enough to prepare the soul for eternal sleep; no 
wer can resuscitate the eyes that saw and the heart that felt in 
ife which is past ”:— 
Assis sur un trone d'arbre et les pieds dans la mousse, 
J’écoutais encor la forét 
A la voix formidable et douce, 
Dont la voix en moi-méme avec douleur vibrait, 
Quand tout & coup, la-bas, dans la nuit déja noire, 
Parmi les profondeurs vagues du bois dormant, 
Eclatérent brutalement 
Des fanfares de cors qui sonnaient Ja victoire ; 
Puis au méme moment que leurs stridents accords 
Rompaient le grand repos de certe solitude, 
La cloche s’éteignit qui me parlait des morts 
Et la lune apparut, belle de qui¢tude! 
Les Cors. 
Hallali! Sois libre et joyeux! 
En vaillant chasseur prends la vie, 
Et d’aucune philosophie 
Ne te rends l’esprit soucieux ! 


The chorus of horns rings out in notes of strident gaiety through 
the a stillness, driving all melancholy visions from the poet's 
aind :— 
Puis tout se tut ; les cors, au milieu des ramées, 
Moururent en notes calmées, 
Et la nuit, toujours douce au voyageur lassé, 
Me dit : “ Prends ton baton et leve-toi! C’est l’heure ! 
Viens! Jesuis ton amie, et souvent la meilleure ! 
Fuis ce bois trop obscur, et ce vent trop glacé! 
Prends le repas du soir: Ecoute! Cause! Oublie 
Tous ces cris de triomphe ou de mélancolie, 
Puis confie au sommeil ton esprit agité, 
Viens! Je t’emporterai, jusqu’a la triste aurore, 
Dans des réves plus beaux et plus vivants encure 
Que toutes les splendeurs de la réalité | ” 
No comment of ours can be needed to draw attention to the great 
— ualities which these lines contain. Their author is un- 
oubtedly a writer of true genius, and we wish him all success in 
his efforts to infuse a manlier and more wholesome strain of feel- 
ing into modern French poetry. We cannot insist too much upon 
the complete absence of ignoble matter and forced sentiment in his 
writings. To one who reads much modern French literature it is 
as good to open one of his books as it is to go from a stuffy room 
into the open air on a breezy day. Of his dramatic poems we 
have purposely not spoken here. Those who interest themselves 
in French music cannot fail to be familiar with his sacred legend 


not permit us todo more than mention his ode to Berlioz, very 
finely spoken by M. Mounet-Sully on a recent occasion. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND STORAGE BATTERIES. 


OE of the most important modern developments of practical 
electrical science is undoubtedly the so-called “ electric sto 


this nomenclature, but it is very difficult to find any term which 

shall be scientifically exact, aud Sak concise enough to be used, 

What is known as electric storage of energy really means conversion 

of kinetic energy of motion into potential energy of chemical 
separation through the intervention of electric currents, such 
tential energy of chemical separation being in such a form that 
it can be at once converted into energy of the form of electric 
current. ‘This is the one point of the practical application of elec- 
tric science which shows but few successful attempts at advance 
since the Exhibition at Paris last autumn. Several forms of 
storage or secondary batteries appear in the earlier editions of the 
catalogue, but as yet they have not been shown, and from the 
descriptions of them published in the catalogue this is not sur- 
rising. However, now the new English pes! who own 
. Faure’s patents have begun to exhibit the Faure battery, and 
the Electric Power Storage Company are showing a new form of 
secondary battery, that of MM. Volkmar and Sellon, It may be 
advisable here to give an outline sketch of the history of 
the subject of secondary batteries. It had long been known 
that, if a weak solution of sulphuric acid in water be elec- 
trolized by means of a voltaic battery using platinum elec- 
trodes, the cell in which the electrolysis had taken place 
would act as a battery of high electromotive force for a short 
time. Sir William Grove (then Mr. Grove) showed practically 
that this was due to the absorption of oxygen by the one platinum 
late, and hydrogen by the other, and his practical proof was given 
by his device of a “gas battery.” It was then found that lead 
plates had the same property as platinum plates. But it was soon 
discovered that this was for a different reason; that, whereas the 
platinum plates “occlude” the gases—that is to say, soak them up 
as a sponge soaks up water without undergoing any chemical 
changes—the lead plates act in this way :—The one plate becomes 
coated with peroxide of lead, whilst the other is reduced to a clean 
surface of metallic lead; and the electro-chemical action through 
the dilute sulphuric acid, in the one case between hydrogen and 
oxygen, and in the other between metallic lead and lead peroxide, 
is the cause of the currezt. This leads at once to the invention of 
M. Planté. He discovered that, if two lead plates be taken and 
used as electrodes in the electrolysis of a weak solution of sulphuric 
acid in water, and that if the current be reversed from time to 
time, and periods of rest when no current is passed be allowed be- 
tween the reversals for gradually increasing spaces of time, the 
plates get “ formed,” or acquire the power of storing more 


‘energy than can be accumulated by new lead plates. This 


battery of M. Planté had some little use practically, prin- 
cipally for heating the wire of the galvanic écraseur for 
surgical operations, as, when excited by another battery, it 
affords a cell of high electromotive force and very low internal 
resistance—exactly the qualities which are wanted in a battery in- 
tended to produce heating etlects. M. Faure made a great step in 
advance by his plan of coating the lead plates with red lead in 
fine powder, whereby the capacity of the battery was much in- 
creased. Indeed, there can be no doubt but that Sir William 
Thomson’s first published remarks on this invention were by no 
means exaggerated. For some time past there has been a growing 
rejudice amongst electricians against the Faure battery; and, on 
ooking into the subject, we are able cordially to sympathize both 
with those who hold the opinion of Sir William Thomson, that 
this is a great invention, and with those who believe that it is of 
little practical use and has been much overrated. The original four 
cells sent over to be tested by Sir William Thomson gave sur- 
prising results, They gave back a very high percentage of the 
energy used to charge them, and their loss of energy when not in 
action was very small—about ten per cent. per day. They have 
lasted well, being still in use as part of a large battery of such 
cells used by Sir William Thomson as part of the apparatus 
for lighting his house. Against this we have to set the ex- 
perience of many experimentalists who have tried to make 
cells according to M. Faure’s patent, and who have found 
that the cells so made give back a low percentage of the 
energy of charging, and lose their energy very rapidly 
when not in use. And, again, many well-known electricians 
have asserted that the Société de la Force et de la Lumiére, the 
owners of the Faure patent, were by no means inclined to furnish 
cells to be tested. We believe that the real state of the case is as 
follows :—If a large number of cells are made as nearly as possible 
identical, a small percentage of them will turn out as well as Sir 
William Thomson's first four, whilst the rest will be of varying 
degrees of badness. The whole question of how to make a Faure 
battery of good quality is wrapped in obscurity. Messrs. Carpenter 
and Tribe have shown that no battery on this plan can be expected 
to retain its energy for any great length of time, and have further 
shown that a certain loss of energy is essential to the preservation 
of the rest. In other words, that, if a plate of lead coated with 
peroxide of lead be immersed in weak sulphuric acid and water, in 
course of time the whole of the peroxide becomes converted into sul- 
phate of lead, and that if this change begins next the lead plate, so 
as to form a film of lead sulphate between the metallic lead and the 
peroxide, the remaining peroxide will change but slowly into sul- ° 
hate. Another defect exhibited by some cells made on this plan 
1s the formation of some soluble salts of lead, which in time pro- 
duce filaments of metallic lead like “ lead trees,” joining the plates 
and co making the cell worthless. How far Messrs. Volkmar 
and Sellon have overcome these difficulties we cannot say; as yet 
the six months uf their provisional protection has not expired, and 


of energy.” We have before given our reasons for objecting to 


they wisely keep the details of their invention secret. But they 
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make no concealment of the fact that they have not been able to 
materially reduce the bulk or weight of the apparatus, which in 
all known forms of such batteries is excessive. Of course after 
reading the picturesque articles which have been written on this 
subject, pointing out how energy for lighting and for driving 
machinery may now be left at the door with the milk, it is 
natural to inquire what the importance of storage batteries can be 
if they are so heavy that it is difficult to move them about. The 
answer to this is that there are but few cases in which it is ne- 
cessary to move such batteries from place to place, though these 
e it desirable to find some 
form which shall be light and portable, and preserve its “ charge” 
for some long time. Even now the forms of storage batteries 
which we possess are of the greatest value ; by their means alone 
can we hope to utilize the energy of tides, and by their means alone 


can we hope to light trains moved by steam-power, and by their 


means alone can we hope to get electrically moved carriages on 


-common roads. 


At present the Faure battery is used to light some of the 
trains on the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway. They 
are excited by a dynamo-machine, and then placed in the train. 
It has been suggested that it would be more economical to use a 
dynamo driven by the engine of the train, instead of these cells; 
but it is generally thought that this dynamo could be worked 
more advantageously by the movement of the train than by an 
independent engine taking its steam from the locomotive boiler. 
If this plan were to be carried out, it would be necessary to use a 
storage battery as part of the system, to avoid the inconvenience 
of the lights going out whenever the train — There is yet 
another purpose for which such batteries may become useful. For 
purposes of domestic lighting by incandescent lamps it is ad- 
visable to use a very low electromotive force, and to put all the 
lamps in parallel series. If any large number of lights be 
arranged on this system, it becomes necessary to have main con- 
ductors of very great size, and consequently of very large 
first cost. But it would, with a cheap and efficient secon- 
dary battery, be easy, with a small conductor as a main, 
to charge a large number of cells in series by means 
of a current of high electromotive force, which, running only 
along underground conductors would form no source of danger ; the 
batteries being disconnected would then furnish a large current of 
low electromotive force suitable for domestic use, both as a source 
of light and of power. In the case of tides their application is 
obvious; it is quite clear that to attempt to light a town by 
means of a dynamo driven by the tide would be absurd, as the 
period of slack water would occur on many days of the year at the 
very time when light was most wanted. But if the dynamo be em- 
ployed to excite a secondary battery, it may always be kept going 
when there is power to drive it, and the energy stored in the 
battery can be used either for lightirg or driving machinery when- 
ever it is wanted. Asin the case of tidal energy it is only neces- 
sary for the battery to remain idle for a few hours, the loss 
common to those forms with which electricians are familiar is not 
of much importance. It is otherwise in the case of wind 

wer, which some physicists hope to be able to utilize 

y means of storage batteries ; here the energy might have 
to be kept for weeks or months, and we fear that as 
yet no battery has been produced which will fulfil the necessary 
conditions. If such a cell could be devised we might hope to 


‘solve the problem which has so long occupied the attention of 


naval engineers—how to store up the energy of the rolling, pitch- 
ing, &c., of a vessel in a sea-way, so as to use it as a motive power 
during calms; and could this be done, an enormous advantage to 
commerce is certain, But as yet all mechanical means which have 
been tried have only served to show that the thing can be done, 
and that there is pens atl pope if it can be collected, to effect the 
results which are wanted. Several of the methods proposed would 
be sufficient to drive a dynamo machine, and if we only had a 
storage battery which should ony lose, say ten per cent. per month, 
many long-voyage vessels could have half their engine space, and 
the whole of their coal-carrying space, free for cargo, and their 
owners would be spared the cost of coal, and the fire risks would 
be much diminished. 

The lectures at the Crystal Palace are being continued, and are 
now on special subjects by exhibitors, Mr. Alexander Siemens 
delivered the first of this series, and he has been followed by 
Mr, Swan, who gave a very well composed lecture on electric 
lighting, principally devoted to the incandescent system. Mr. 
Swan must be congratulated on the good taste which led him to 
avoid all reference to the history of his subject. In discussing the 
general utility of this plan of lighting, Mr. Swan gave a table of 
most astonishing results. In one case a lamp (resistance not given), 
having a filament one inch long, and ‘or of an inch in diameter, 
gave 292 candles, with a current of 3:1 ampéres from 2°4 volts, 

iving 2,927 candle-power per horse-power. We have not made 
© calculation, but assume that this represents horse-power of 
electric energy and not horse-power expended by the driving 
engine. Even so, this would contrast well with the economy of 
arc lighting, always supposing that the lamps would last for a 
Teasonable time at the very high temperature ne to produce 
so intense a light. Mr, Swan's table did not set forth on what 
principle these phenomenal lamps were made. If they were of his 
Own manufacture, he must have greatly improved his carbon- 
making process, as the published results of other tests of the Swan 
lamp Ko to show that the types tésted gave way long before any- 
thing like 292 candles per inch: of carbon tilament was attained, 


even when supplied with the current from secondary batteries, 
which, on account of its superior steadiness, allows of much higher 
temperatures being produced than can be got from the pulsating 
current of a dynamo machine. 


‘EMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES. 


oN increase of emigration to the United States is one of the 
most remarkable social and political phenomena of the present 
time. Emigration had fallen off very greatly during the long 
depression that followed the panic of 1873; but with the return 
of prosperity at the beginning of 1879 it began again on a large 
pig and has since assumed unprecedented proportions. Last 
year, in round numbers, immigrants landed in the United States 
at the rate of about two thousand a day, and so far this year the 
numbers are larger still. As yet the emigration season proper 
has hardly begun ; but during each of the past three months the 
numbers of immigrants exceeded those of the corresponding 
month of last year, and it is said that the great shipping Com- 
panies expect the growth of emigration to be so great that they 
are chartering additional vessels, It is estimated that the total for 
the year will reach a million. But, even if we assume that the reality 
will not come up to the expectation, it seems highly probable that 
the addition to the population of the United States in the current 
year will be not much under three-quarters of amillion. If this rate 
of immigration is maintained until the next census is taken, the 
addition from foreign sources to the population of the United States 
will be enormous. In the ten years 1870-80 the growth of the popu- 
lation of the United States was 30 per cent., although, as we have 
said, the long depression that followed the panic of 1873 caused 
immigration to fall off so considerably that for a year or two it 
almost ceased; although, again, the condition of the country 
during the years of depression was less satisfactory than it had 
been for an equal length of time perhaps at any period during 
the century, and although, moreover, in the previous decade 
there had been an enormous waste of wealth and life by the Civil 
War, and a complete social revolution in the Southern States. 
The material losses and the social disorganization caused by the 
war in the South have now been almost, if not altogether, re- 
paired, and the South is in a condition to advance nearly as rapidly 
as the rest of the Union; and it is not probable that a depression 
like that which followed the panic of 1873 will soon again be ex- 
perienced. ‘That panic and the depression which followed it were 
the natural results, not merely of over-trading, but also of the 
losses of the war. It may, therefore, be reasonably anticipated that 
the growth of population during the current decade will be larger 
proportionately than during the past decade. But, even if it is not 
much larger, it will be seen that the population which in 1880 
somewhat exceeded fifty millions will in 1890 approach close to 
seventy millions. In other words, it will not fall very much short 
of the aggregate populations of France and the United Kingdom. 
The influence that must be exercised by a nation of sixty-five or 
seventy millions of people, among the most enterprising, the most 
ingenious, and the most highly civilized of the world, can hardly 
be exaggerated. It will be strange, indeed, if such a population 
does not desire to use its power for its own aggrandizement, and 
we may expect therefore to see the United States take a new and 
more prominent position in international politics, 

Economically, the influence of this growth of population is 
likely to be still greater. The vast emigration from Europe 
caused by the Irish famine, and by the abortive revo- 
lutions of 1848, enabled the American people to open up the 
whole continent; to settle and bring under cultivation the 
fertile valley of the Mississippi; and to connect the Atlantic and 
Pacific seaboards. Without the European emigration, no doubt, 
the population would have increased very considerably ; but, com- 
pared with what the growth has actually been, it would have been 
small, Moreover, if dependent upon native labourers alone, the 
cost of all industrial enterprise would have been so heavy that the 
opening up of the continent would have been a much slower and 
much more difficult task. The influx of Irish and German 
labourers, used to low wages and hard fare, and of vigo- 
rous thews and sinews, enabled the United States to make rail- 
ways and roads, to throw bridges over rivers, and generally to 
provide themselves with the equipments of civilization im a 
shorter space of time than otherwise would have been human! 
possible. And the continuance of this vast immigration will 
allow public works in the future to be pushed forward at an equally 
~— pace. Year by year, therefore, the soil of the Union will be 
illed up, new Territories will be formed, what are now Territories 
will be constituted States, great cities will be built up, and unoc- 
cupied land will be settled and brought under cultivation. This 
process in the past has not only enabled the United States to grow, 
it has also contributed powerfully to the industrial and economic 
development of Europe. Our own country, for example, could not 
support the immense population which is now crowded together 
in the great cities of England and Scotland, if it were not in a 
position to draw its food supplies from the United States. Other 
countries, no doubt, would have supplied a large portion of what 
it needs; but without the United States the prices of provisions 
in England must have risen enormously; and therefore the 
emigration to the United States has contributed perhaps as power- 
fully to the development of industry and wanufactures in the 
United Kingdom as to the growth of the United States them- 
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selves, It has at the same time relieved the United Kingdom of a 
redundant population, and has turned energies to usetul purposes 
which, left at home, would have brought us face to face with the 
social difficulties from which Continental countries are suffering. 
But these advantages have not been obtained without counter- 
balancing disadvantages. The emigration has been preparing for 
us @ competition against which we shall by and by find it difficult 
to hold our own, and has been doing this at our expense, 
Regarded economically, the human being is a productive 
animal; he is capable, that is, of producing wealth, But before 
he reaches the age at which he can produce more than he con- 
sumes, he has to be supported at the cost either of his own family 
or of the community. In the normal state of things, the pro- 
ductive labourer is reared in the country where he exercises his 
craft. But the United States, by means of immigration from 
Europe, have been spared the cost of rearing a large proportion 
of their productive labourers. Several attempts have been made 
to calculate the addition to the wealth of the United States thus 
made, and the cost of rearing a human being until the time at 
which he produces more than he consumes has been variously 
estimated at from one hundred to one hundred and fifty pounds. 
If we take the smaller sum—and probably it is nut too much 
in the case of the United States, where the standard of living 
is high—the three-quarters of a million of immigrants who 
may be expected to land in the United States this year, assuming 
them all to be of the working age, would represent a capital of 
seventy-five millions sterling. Of course the whole of the im- 
migrants are not young couples, or single men and women in the 
vigour of life; a proportion of them consists of children and old 
men and women. If we assume that a third of them are 
children and old men and women, the productive capacity stored 
up in the remaining half-million of immigrants would represent a 
capital of fifty millions sterling; or, not to put the matter too 
high, if we strike off a fifth from this again, it would represent a 
capital of forty millions sterling added to the wealth of the United 
States by emigration from Europe in twelve months. In other 
words, supposing the immigration into the United States to be 
maintained for the next eight years at the rate of last year and 
this year, the addition to the productive capacity of the American 
opulation thereby would in the ten years amount to at least four 
undred millions sterling, or to twice the indemnity paid b 
France to Germany; that is to say, the United States throug 
this immigration are in the position of levying a tribute upon 
Europe which in ten years amounts to double the indemnity paid 
by France to Germany at the close of the great war. It is said, 
moreover, that each immigrant brings, in the form of outfit and 
money to support him for a little time, while looking for work, 
capital which is estimated at ten pounds per head. This estimate 
may not be too large in the case of adults; but it is scarcely pos- 
sible that the children as well as their parents carry with them a 
capital of this value. Probably, therefore, if we estimate the 
additional wealth introduced into the United States by the im- 
migrants in the form of outfit and ready money at five pounds a 
head, we shall be over rather than under the mark; and, in this 
way, the addition to the wealth of the country would amount to 
between three and four millions sterling a year, or, in the course 
of ten yeurs, to between thirty and forty millions sterling, It is 
to be borne in mind that the immigrants are drawn from the 
most vigorous, enterprising, and laborious populations of Europe, 
are used to hard living and hard work, and that they are ready 
to undertake labour from which the native Americans shrink. 
They are, therefore, not merely the pioneers of civilization in 
opening up regions now uninhabited; but they are also porn f 
to save more than native Americans, because the high wages whic 
they receive in their new country so greatly exceed what they 
Were previously used to, and enable them to lay by a larger 
surplus. Further, the unaccustomed comfort which the high wages 
of the United States enable them to secure for themselves in- 
duce them to marry early, and consequently to increase the popu- 
lation more quickly than native-born Americans would do. And, 
lastly, it is to be noted that they keep up the normal proportion 
between the efficient and the non-elficient population. In a 
country where the growth of population is so rapid as in the 
United States,a larger than usual proportion would consist of young 
children and old people, unless the balance were somehow redressed, 
If, that is, the population grew without additions from the outside, 
the proportion of young children would be enormously great. But 
the immigrants consist most tereely as we have remarked, of 
young people in the vigour of life. The great immigration, there- 
fore, maintains the proportion of the efficient population to the 
non-eflicient ; in other words, it prevents the burden of supporting 
the very old and the very young from falling on too s @ pro- 
portion of adult workers. 
But this rapidity of growth is fraught with counter- 
balancing dangers to the United States. In the first place, it 
pours a mass of foreigners—without affection for the country, 
without knowledge of its institutions, and, to a large extent, with- 
out education—into the great towns, and thus forms a proletariat 
waich under given circumstances may become as dangerous as the 
mob of any great European capital, In the second place, the 
anxiety of the American Government and people to settle the land 
rapidly allows them to make no provision for the time when the 
whole country will be occupied, aud when population will tend to 
grow more rapidly than the means of subsistence. The idea is 
now ingrained in the American mind that the one great desideratum 
is an increase of population. This idea will survive the circum- 


stances which gave it birth, and then the Americans will awaken 
to a sense of the improvidence that is now taking no thought of 
the morrow. It may be objected that the time is far distant 
when the population will be too large, and when, therefore, the 
growth of population may threaten the institutions of the 
country with danger. But is it so? As we have already 
vinted out, in another eight years the population of the United 
tates will probably nearly equal the populations of France and 
the United Kingdom added together; while in another ten 
ears, if the rate of growth is maintained, the population of the 
nited States will probably equal that of Russia, and, unless 
some great disaster occurs to check the rate of growth, in 
another fifty years it will have reached an enormous itude.. 
Already the population is dense in parts ef the older Eastern 
States. And when it is borne in mind that the system of culti- 
vation tends to exhaust the soil, while also, as we have said, 
the desire to increase the population is an overmastering one in 
the American mind, it is highly probable that the dangers at- 
tendant upon over-population will come sooner than is now 
anticipated, especially if the competition of other raw-material- 
producing countries should increase very rapidly, and should 
threaten American supremacy in the European markets, Nor is it 
only the United States that have to dread this difficulty, European 
populations are multiplying in contidence that emigration is always. 
available for those who cannot live at home, But what will 
the consequence when the United States are closed to the intend- 
ing emigrant ? 


THE THEATRES. 


_ success of Mr. Godfrey's new comedy, The Parvenu, lately 
produced at the Court Theatre, is not the less well deserved. 
because the author has had recourse to more or less familiar 
materials in the construction of his piece. Absolute novelty of 
situation for a play of any kind, and especially perhaps for a comedy, 
is a thing hardly to be attained ; nor did the writers whose names 
a good many people affect to revere without knowing much about 
their work trouble themselves much as to whether a situation 
could be said to have been actually invented by them so long as 
they could turn it to good dramatic account. In this, of course, 
as in most things, the question of degree is important. Wholesale: 
borrowing for stage purposes is not a practice which itis desirable 
to encourage ; but when a playwright takes up, as Mr. Godfrey has 
done, certain types and combinations which have been familiar to 
the comic stage for ages past, and gives to them such an air of 
freshness that the result is attractive and in many points 
unconventional, it is surely his merit to have produced a 
good play without any air of forced striving at originality. 
The Parvenu, though it has no doubt certain faults, is a good 
play, and a play of which we may say, without being para- 
doxical, that it displays invention on the part of its author. The 
contrasts of the self-made man and the man who has inherited and 
squandered wealth, of the pair of sentimental and the pair of 
laughing lovers, of the worldly, scheming mother and the true- 
hearted daughter—all this material, with the notion of the sup- 
posed rich man who turns out to be poor, has been used, in one 
shape or another, by playwrights, ancient and modern, over and | 
over again, with varying success, But the point is that Mr. 
Godfrey has arranged it all in a somewhat new way, and has got 
out of it certain effects which, so far as we know, have never been 
exactly got by any playwright who has preceded him. The type 
of the Parvenu is, in its main lines, well known to novel-readers 
and to playgoers. Mr. Ledger, in so far as he is ignorant, and 
uncertain as to his h’s, and enormously rich, has been seen before 
under the name of Mr, Bunter; and, in so far as, being a self- 
made man, he displays a nobleness of behaviour which con- 
trasts effectively with the selfishness of the man of old family, 
he has been seen under the name of Mr. Brown in the same play, 
if we remember rightly, in which Mr. Bunter figures, But in 
making him as repulsive at first acquaintance as Bunter, as high- 
minded at last as Brown, Mr. Godfrey displays a certain novelty 
and ingenuity. Possibly, if one read the play, the character might 
appear unnatural; it might seem that a man who had so much 
vulgarity in some directions could hardly develop of a sudden so 
much chivalry in other directions. Here, however, the actor 
comes to the author's aid. 

Supposing that Mr. Godfrey had cast his story in the form 
of a novel, he might have been able to reconcile, by means 
of narrative passages, the seeming discrepancy; and this is just 
what is difficult for a playwright to do, He has to rely upon 
his interpreters to fill in the blanks which almost any dramatist, 
save that rare creature, a dramatist of genius in the highest sense 
of the word, must leave unfilled. These blanks are in The 
Parvenu filled in with remarkable skill by Mr. Anson, who 

lays Ledger, and makes him practically, as perhaps he ought to 

, the hero of the piece. ‘There is nothing in the dialogue which 
of itself would adequately explain the change from a vulgar, if 
thoroughly provoked, vindictiveness, to an action which, if 
awkwardly set about, is completely high-minded. In Mr. Anson’s 
expression of longing for, and determination to have, revenge 
upon the man who has insulted him there is as much force as 
there is in his subsequent abandonment of all selfish thoughts ; 
but this alone would not be enough. The two moods might we 
seem to be tuo glaringly contrasted but for the art with which 
the comedian conveys, by seemingly casual intonations and bits of 


| 
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byplay, the notion that the man’s vulgarity, closely as it sticks te 
bun, yet sticks less closely than the ‘nstinct of right which is 
latent under all his familiar acquaintance with commercial 
chicanery. Mr. Ledger is not ashamed of having made his fortune 
by dint, in the first instance, of becoming a bankrupt for an 
amount which, at the time of his bankruptcy, he could not have 
commanded — that is, to his seeming, all in the way of 
business; but he is aghast at the thought of a father 
selling his daughter in marriage in order to save himself 
from absolute ruin. This is not in the way of business, and 
it gives him a genuine shock. This is possible enough, and 
argues an insight on the of the author which promises yet 
better things; but the author's conception would be for stage pur- 

s nowhere without such skilled execution as Mr. Anson’s. 
Eoin the case of Sir Fulke Pettigrew, who is in constant opposi- 
tion of character to Mr. Ledger. To him Mr. Ledger's commercial 
feats and commercial ways are completely revolting. henge 
attitude of mind with regard to them is beyond his ken; but, 
though he does not like the office, he seems to see nothing 
outrageously disgraceful in the notion of saving himself from 
serious danger, which he has incurred more or less innocently, by 
marrying his only daughter to a man whom, as he well knows, she 
can never love. Here again the contradiction of character, well 
designed as it may be, demands unusual skill on the part of the 
actor who undertakes to make it plausible, and this skill is fully 
forthcoming in Mr. Kemble’s rendering of Sir Fulke Pettigrew. 
The character is less to the fore than is Mr. Anson’s; but any 
shortcoming in its representation would go far to endanger the 
success of the play. Here and there, indeed, Mr. Kemble is more 
heavily handicapped than Mr. Anson, as the author has at times 
sacrificed the air of good breeding which he evidently intends Sir 
Fulke Pettigrew to keep up to the desire to obtain a momentary 
effect. Mr. Kemble manages to give a well-bred air to the cha- 
racter throughout, in spite of some obvious difficulties which the 
dialogue puts in his way. One touch in a good piece of acting is espe- 
cially remarkable, and is found at the point when, having given 
too much rein to his tongué in an altercation with Ledger, Sir 
Fulke Pettigrew leaves his adversary possessor of the field of 
combat. Here the fine indication of what is going on in the old 
gentleman's mind is due entirely to Mr. Kemble’s skill, just as the 
striking effect of the scene of Ledger's rejected courtship,and the sub- 
sequent scene of devoted friendship offered to the girl who has refused 
him, is due to Mr. Anson, with whose performance throughout we 
have only one fault to find—namely, that he is too apt to mark 
his emotional passages with a somewhat tricky indrawing of the 
breath, with which he can certainly afford to dispense. In point- 
ing out that the success of the situations upon which we have 
touched depends largely upon the actors, we do not intend to de- 
preciate in any way the value of what the author has provided for 
them; but, if itis fair to assume that in less skilled hands the 
author's materials might, with all his ingenuity, have seemed 
somewhat crude, then the present result may throw some light 
upon the perhaps needlessly vexed question as to an actor's right 
to be termed, in the French phrase, the creator of a yart. 

These reflections, however, take us astray from the general 
question of the play, which, though as an acting play it depends 
largely upon the skill of the players who appear respectively as 
the Parvenu and as his neighhoae or opponent, gives also scope 
for much good acting in other parts. ‘Che action of the piece 
no upon a piece of disputed territory known as No Man’s 

d, which separates Sir Fulke Pettigrew’s house and grounds 
from Mr. Ledger's. A truce has been patched up between the 
rivals, and at the beginning of the comedy it is taken for granted 
that peace is to be cemented by a marriage between Gwendolen 
Pettigrew and Ledger. The tottering state of the Pettigrew 
fortunes is from time to time well set forth in dialogue, of 
which a good deal is allotted to Lady Pettiyrew, a character 
which is admirably acted by Miss Larkin, and which is drawn 
with an unsparing, but a skilful, hand, as that of a woman in 
whom “snobbism” amounts to a passion—in fact, as the author 
fucetiously puts it, to “ rank madness.” Presently there appears 
upon the scene a “ painter fellow,” named Claude Glynne, who 
by two accidents which are allowable enough for dramatic pur- 
poses, first lays the Pettigrews under some obligation, and is then 
taken by Lady Pettigrew to be the wealthy Lord Clydesdale 
travelling about the country in disguise. Here is a pretty and not 
too elaborate complication, which is turned to most effective 
account by author and actors. Mr. Ledger is, of course, snubbed, 
and Mr. Glynne encouraged; and, equally of course, there comes 
an éclaircissement which leaves everything in a mess, out of which 
the author has to get his characters as best he may, and, on the 
whole, he does it remarkably well. Meanwhile he has, with the 
characters already muntioned, and with Mary Ledger and Charles 
Tracey, the laughing as opposed to the sentimental lovers, 
plenty of opportunity for bright and effective scenes and dialogue, 
and of this also he avails himself with commendable success. In- 
deed, the freshness which he has managed to import into a 
tolerably well-known method of stage business and conversation 
leads one to hope that he may do a good deal more in the way of 
play-writing than he has done even in this piece. He has cer- 
tainly caught the trick, if trick it may be called, of recognizing 
what is effective for stage purposes; but he has also done 
more than this in giving a-.fresh turn to a story which 
im its essence is old enough, in balancing his situations and 
dialogue so <hat none of his characters, except now and 

the sentimental lovers, haye aaything tedious to say, and 


in keeping the audience alive to the last without resorting to any 


devices which, as the play is represented, seem too violent. There 
are of course certain tricks in the dialogue, but, since they are 
effective, why should they not be employed? Possibly in- 
creased experience may teach Mr. Godfrey to produce an equally 
successful effect with less appearance of effort. On some of the 
acting we have already dwelt. Miss Marion Terry and Mr. Forbes 
Robertson appear as Gwendolen and Claude Glynne, and go througli 
their love-scenes with grace and with what, for want of a better 
word, we may call sympathy. Miss Terry, however, too often 
approaches dangerously near to affectation. Mr. Forbes Robertson 
avoids this, and acquits himself well in the delivery of 
what are perhaps the only really ill-written speeches in the 
play. Miss Lottie Venne and Mr, Olayton play Mary Ledger 
and Charles Tracey, who represent the superticially less serious 
side of courtship. Miss Venne is throughout pleasant and viva- 
cious, and is the more to be praised for her success because the 
dialogue assigned to her inevitably suggests reminiscences of a 
more famous actress. Mr. Clayton sacrifices himself to a certain 
extent to the good of the piece by playing a part which gives no 
scope for his strength and but little for his humour. He makes a 
lifelike and pleasant figure of Tracey, and probably a less skilled 
and experienced actor would not succeed in doing so much with 
what is altogether the most conventional part in the play. As a 
manager, Mr. Clayton is perhaps to be even more congratulated 
than as an actor on the production of The Parvenu. The comedy 
is preceded by His Little Girl, of which piece, and of Mr, Clayton's 
fine acting in it, we have spoken on a previous occasion. 

In curious contrast to the good workmanship and ingenuity 
displayed in Mr. Godfrey's piece are the slovenliness and fatuity 
of a play called The Shadow of the Sword, written by Mr. 
Robert Buchanan, and produced at the Olympic Theatre. The 
piece, on which there is no need to dwell at any length 
as it has now been withdrawn, is founded on a blatant and 
foolish novel of the same name, which Mr. Buchanan pro- 
duced some five or six years ago, and of which the hero was 
a young man who had so conscientious a horror of taking 
human life that, when he was drawn as a conscript, he hid him- 
self in a safe place in a cavern, and broke in the skull of the 
sergeant who pursued him with a lump of rock. There is a 
slight improvement in the play upon this monstrous piece of 
business, inasmuch as Rohan is given a personal motive for hating 
and refusing to serve the Emperor; but this avails but little to 
redeem a piece which is crammed full of childish absurdity, and 
which, it must be said, has no discernible merit. It is indeed a 
long time since so bad a play, or perhaps one should say since a 
string of verbiage, delivered by persons in costume, so unlike a 
play, has been seen upon the English stage. The best acting in 
the world could not make such a piece of work tolerable; and 
The Shadow of the Sword was not helped at the Olympic by any 
acting which could be called good. It is a dreary mockery of a 
drama, of which the very absurdities must cease after a short 
time to cause anything but oppressive and melancholy tedium. 
There was one, and only one, moment in the piece the memory 
of which is joyful, and that was the moment when an unhappy 
super, mounted on a white charger, solemnly rode across the 
stage in the guise of the great Napoleon, taking infinite and 
praiseworthy pains to show nothing of his face below th» nose, 
and to conjure up an eagle-like fire into his eyes, 


REVIEWS. 


THOMAS CARLYLE® 
(First Notice.) 

om twelve months have elapsed since the publication by Mr: 
Froude of Carlyle’s Reminiscences, and a second instalment of 
his biography is now laid before the public. The preface to the 
present work is longer and more explanatory than that which was 
prefixed to the Reminiscences. But it contains little to modify 
the feelings of surprise and regret which were so generally ex- 
pressed a year ago; on the contrary, it is only rendered still more 
marvellous that the course then taken should have been adopted. 
We are now still more explicitly informed of Carlyle’s expressed 
desire that of him no biography should be written. This appeared 
in his will; the same reluctance is manifested in the Journal, large 
rtions of which are now printed, and, as Mr. Froude adds, “ he 
oped that his wishes would be respected.” This hope has not 
been fulfilled ; and in his case there seems to be a peculiar irony of 
fortune in the fact of Carlyle having to submit after death to one 
of the conventions against which, as against all others, his whole- 
life had been one long and sustained protest and strife. He had, 
it appears, collected and prepared for publication with his own 
hands, adding notes and explanations, the letters of his wife— 
partly as a monument to herself, and partly as materials for tha 
history of his own life, so far as they would furnish them. Justice 
can hardly be done to the reasons now given by Mr. Froude for 
departing from this intended reticence by attempting any abstract 
of them. The most substantial of these reasons is that, to avoid 
unauthorized dealings with his life, it was better to produce a 

duly authenticated account of him. 


* Thomas Carlyle: a History of the First Forty Years of his Life; 
1795-1835. By J. A. Froude, M.A. London: Longmans & Co. 1882, 
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In defence of the many asperities and harsh features of the 
rtrait presented in the Reminiscences and in the present volumes, 
tre. Froude appeals to the duty of not tampering with the truth, 
and of strictly adhering to the stern and unqualified individuality 
of his subject. He calls to witness Carlyle himself, and quotes at 
length from his review of Lockhart’s Life of Scott to prove what 
are the functions of an honest writer of biography. To take 
the fair course between extenuation of his hero's faults and 
malice against others may be comparatively easy for an impartial 
writer. The trusted friend and confidant is more likely to fall 
into the error of the advocate who follows Brougham’s false 
idea! of duty, and who in his zeal for the interest of his client 
forgets the existence of any other rights or courtesies, even when 
he is unable to claim for the client that he is himself always free 
from blame. This last Mr. Froude does not attempt to do, and it 
must be_admitted that much of what gave offence in the publica- 
tion of last year is modified by the fuller view of Carlyle’s cha- 
racter and of his difficulties in life which is now afforded, All 
this, however, made it the more important that the printing of 
the Reminiscences should have been kept back until at least the 
nt further contribution towards the understanding of Carlyle 
was also ready for publication, And it is all the more astonishing 
that this was not dein: because it now appears that as long ago as 
<Qune 1880 Mr. Froude was writing the latter part of the second of 
the volumes now before us (Vol. II. p. 356). 

After all, we are still a long way off trom having the full bio- 
graphy of Carlyle. Indeed Mr. Froude only claims to have been 
providing materials for it, and does not yet seem to have sufliciently 
considered the propriety of taking longer time for the due com- 
pletion of the task placed in his hands. The present volumes, 
only coming down to 1834, are made up of his own very interest- 
ing original matter, of letters from Carlyle, with a very few of his 
wife's, of his journals, and of large extracts from and references 
to the Reminiscences. It is as if a broken statue had been dis- 
covered, but so complete in its parts as to be capable of perfect 
restoration, and yet exhibited to the gaze of the public piecemeal 
and by fragments, instead of all at once and asa whole. It may, 
however, be suggested that Carlyle was a magnificent torso, grand 
as the shattered works of Phidias, but, unlike them, never having 
been quite finished; to use his own sort of language, he was a 

ial Chaos which never became a beautiful Cosmos; and, as the 
man himself was or was not, so must be his biography. Mr. Froude, 
who may be almost called the Iconoclast of his own idol, had 

aps no other choice than to set him up in the fragmentary 
way which has been adopted. 

‘vo a comparatively ignoble and yet vastly important circum- 
stance can be distinctly traced most of the troubles and short- 
comings of Carlyle’s career. A slightly modified version of a 
well-known old maxim supplies the key to the mystery—Stomachus 
eujusque ts est quisque. rom early youth to latest age Carlyle 
sutlered frightfully from dyspepsia ever “ gnawing at his 
stomach like a rat.” His mother used to say of him that he was 
“ gey ill to live wi’,” and this was a central fact in his life. From 
morbid digestion and from sleeplessness he never ceased to sutler. 
If Carlyle’s digestion had been always in a wholesome state, it is 
possible that less might have been heard of him personally, and 

rhaps more in the long run of time of his works. Nor did he bear 

is lot with endurance or fortitude. Mr. Froude says of him :— Of 
all the men I have ever seen, Carlyle was the least patient of the 
common woes of humanity.” Irving, early in his life, wrote to 
him that he would never be known as “a winning, attaching, 
accommodating man, but for an original, commanding, and rather 
self-willed man.” 

The rigid teaching and affectionate surroundings of the hard- 
working and God-fearing family to which he belonged must have 
‘been as an armour of proof to protect Carlyle against many of the 
perils of life. Further, he was saved by constitutional tempera- 
ment no less than by moral conviction from such temptations as 
those to which Burns so unfortunately succumbed. It is diflicult 
to understand why he failed to carry his faculties meekly as other 
distinguished men have done who, springing like himself from the 
people, rose to the highest eminence in their respective departments 
-of excellence, who nourished no hatred or envy for others, and were 
content to accept their places, whether in the ranks or among the 
leaders of men, To Faraday, the great English scientific philo- 
sopher, and to Jean Frangois Millet, the great French painter, 
D’Alembert’s motto, “ Liberty, Truth, Poverty,” was no less sacred 
than it was to Carlyle. Each of these had his full share of the ills 
of human existence—straitened means, neglect, illness; and they, 
by the fine nobility and real humanity of their natures, grew to be 
doved and honoured in their lives and in the memories which follow 
them, They received offence, but never gave any, holding a better 
and more useful faith, in their diverse ways, than that which 
could be expressed in the wild protests and querulous objurgations 
of Carlyle. 

‘ur Carlyle’s early struggles great respect must be felt, although 
‘his account of them contains much that tends to repel sympathy. 
‘The perpetual accompaniment of discordant complaint and un- 
reasonable protest against the nature of things prevents much 
sweet music being heard from them, He refused to recognize, 
in the world as it is, a sphere fit for himself to live and work in, 
and, except in-generalities and commonplaces, made no attempi to 
specify how it could be improved. Against this must be re- 
membered his sturdy independence, and that he was a good 
gon and an excellent brother, while he strove hard to find the 
means of subsistence of which his own waywardness and 


perversity were the chief means of depriving him. At the 
age of twenty-five Carlyle went through a mental revolu- 
tion, which may be best described as a spiritual new birth. It 
is all given in his Sartor Resartus. Doubt had darkened into 
unbelief. The mystery of existence had become intolerable. There 
had been no clear manifestation of duty to assist him. He had no 
sufficient reliance on himself; all the world and its: inhabitants 
seemed unreal, and he had walked among them as in a dream. He 
had no purpose or power of will. It had been a death-agony for 
years. Out of this he came strong, and, as he hoped, resolute, 
But was the new life much better than the old ? for he concludes :— 
“Ever from that time, the temper of my misery was changed ; 
not fear or whining sorrow was it, but indignation, and grim fire- 
eyed detiance.” 

Carlyle’s introduction to his future wife took place through 
Edward Irving — obliged himself to discontinue his superin- 
tendence of her studies, and ait gery by a previous engage- 
ment from becoming the husband of the woman who pas- 
sionately loved him. His place as intellectual director was at 
once taken by his friend; and later on succeeded the strange 
marriage which linked together two persons of such different 
stations us Jane Welsh and Thomas Carlyle. If Irving had 
married her, he would have been doubtless saved from the 
“ tongues ” and other extravagances. It must remain matter for 
speculation what would have become of Carlyle if he had been 
mated otherwise, or not at all. A letter from Irving to Jane 
Welsh of this date curiously enough contains warnings which 
seem directed against the excessive admiration of some of the 
qualities which most distinguished Carlyle, It was to Irving, 
also, that Carlyle owed his first material success in life. The 
young minister had been called from Glasgow to the Caledonian 
Chapel in Hatton Garden, where he blazed at once into celebrity, 
while Carlyle at the age of twenty-seven was still without pro- 
fession or occupation. Through Irving he became Imown to the 
Bullers, and obtained the post of tutor to their sons, with a salary 
of 200/. a year. 

Carlyle’s position was now improving. He had translated 
Legendre’s Geometry for Brewster, and bad been well paid for it ; 
and his employment with the Bullers ought for the time to have 
contented him. Yet he was restless and dissatisfied, conscious of 
superior power, although not aware of its precise nature, and not 
knowing how to employ it. Always, however, he was on the look 
out for offence. He liked his pupils, and the Bullers gave him 
every indulgence, tc the extent even of letting him keep his own 
hours apart from their family life. Yet he could write of them :— 
“ They are good people, and, what is better, the first hour when they 
treat me uncivilly shall likewise be the last.” And again he speaks of 
“‘ the easy style of cheerful indifference which seems to be the fit 
relation between us.” Finally he broke with them, because he 
did not conceive that he had been treated with sufficient deference 
in some arrangements made for the movements of the family. 

Carlyle’s first visit to London, and introduction to the literary 
men of the day, of course provoked his bile, and he writes of them 
in various degrees of scorn and contempt. What he says of 
Coleridge, is, however truly amusing :—“ I never hear him talk 
without feeling ready to worship him, and toss him in a blanket.” 
None of them were indeed of the first order, and ell are far less 
thought of now than they were in their own time. But they hardly 
deserved to be called “ filthiest and basest of the children of men,” 
or “a rascal rout” and a “dirty rabble,” which are the epithets 
bestowed on the literary world of London in the year 1824. To 
Carlyle, at any rate, it offered no work which suited him, and he 
was occupied with many schemes for his future, including 
one for settling upon a farm in Scotland. He felt the danger 
of trusting to literature as the sole nourishment of any human 
spirit. It is “the wine of life,” but cannot be its food. 
Slowly the marriage with Jane Welsh came about: on her 
part she gave way to the desire of being united to a man 
whose coming distinction she foresaw, and whose intellec- 
tual companionship had become almost a necessity for her. 
Neither was there on his side, as he himself puts it, “the thing 
people call love.” She lived to say, “I married for ambition— 
Carlyle has exceeded all that my wildest hopes ever imagined of 
him—and I am miserable.” Mr. Froude deaounces Carlyle’s real 
selfishness in the matter. The peasant’s son married a woman of 
station and means of her own, with an understanding almost equal 
to his own, a beauty, and a universal favourite. He thought of her 
chiefly as a companion to make life easier and brighter to him, 
and she became, in fact, not only this, but to a great extent his 
drudge and his slave, so that in his service were sacrificed both 
her happiness and her health. How it came to pass may be better 
understood by knowing in what light Carlyle appeared to his future 
wife at the time of their engagement, as shown by her own 
account of him in a letter to a near relative :— 

Such then is this future husband of mine—not a great man according to 
the common sense of the word, but truly great in its natural proper 
sense ; ascholar, a poet, a philosopher, a wise and noble man, one “ who 
holds his patent of nobility from Almighty God,” and whose high stature 
of manhood is not to be measured by the inch rule of Lilliputs. Will you 
like him? No matter whether you do or not, since I like him in the 
deepest part of my soul. 

And so they married, and went to live for so many dreary years 
in the solitude of her house at Craigenputtock ; and so began the 
long martyrdom of the wife of a man of genius. 


(To be continued). 
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SIR T.’BRASSEY ON PLATES, GUNS, AND TORPEDOES.* 


ITH a frankness which few writers would care to imitate, 

Sir T, Brassey explains in the preface to his second volume 
that portions of it are, to a certain extent, out of date. It was 
completed, he says, in all its main features before he joined the 
present Board; and the statistics as to the British and foreign 
navies represent the situation as it existed two years ago, he 
having “purposely refrained from correcting them because it 
would be improper that official information should be communi- 
cated in a private publication.” A great deal of the official in- 
formation which the Lords of the Admiralty have received during 
the last two years is now so public that Sir T. Brassey might, 
without violation of duty, have availed himself of it; but his 
scruples do him the greatest honour, and it is much to be wished 
that all those who hold high place in the public service were 
guided by an equally unbending yews rm hile, however, con- 
siderable admiration must be felt for his very strict adherence to 
a stern rule which in these days it is not infrequently found con- 
venient to ignore, it cannot be denied that his determination to 
publish nothing that he has learnt at Whitehall deprives his book 
of some interest which might otherwise attach to it, There has 
been of late considerable progress in naval matters, and gunners 
have been waging with great energy their unceasing war against 
naval architects. Foreign navies have advanced, and even our 
own has made some progress. A chapter on the “Strength and 
Resources of Naval Powers ” which treats of the armaments of 
1879, and comparisons between French and English vessels based 
on a Report which an American officer made about the Exhibition 
held in 1878, are, to say the least, a little obsolete. Progress 
has been so rapid lately that silence respecting the changes 
made in the last two years of which the writer has had 
official cognizance makes his book about subjects connected 
with shipbuilding for the purposes of war slightly resemble 
letters which telegraphic news has rendered uninteresting. In 
these days, however, there is a t deal that lies outside the 
sphere of official information, and of this Sir T. Brassey has, with 
his accustomed industry, very fully availed himself. Though not 
always able to give the most recent information, owing to his 
honourable resolve to disclose nothing he has learnt at Whitehall, 
he gives a large amount of fairly recent and very valuable in- 
formation, and his book, if not throughout edited quite up to date, 
constitutes by far the best description that has yet appeared of the 
methods that have been, and are, followed for protecting war-ships 
and for destroying them. 

With armour the writer begins, and though of course he has 
nothing to say that is not known to those who have given 
-attention to the subject, he is able to offer a lucid account of the 
history of defence by armour-plating against the constantly in- 
creasing strength of ordnance, and of the system now followed. 
Putting aside methods of doubtful efficacy, and those which are 
not applicable to men-of-war, it may be said that there are two 
ways of fitting armour, and two kinds of armour plates. The 
best cuirass fora vessel—to adopt the happy French term—is 
that which is composed of single sheets of metal. Colonel Inglis, 
R.E., a very considerable authority, who is quoted by Sir T. 
Brassey, says that a solid, rolled iron armour plate, 17 or 17} 
inches thick, is equal, as regards resistance to perforation, to 
three 6}-inch iron plates, separated by 5-inch layers of teak. A 
large economy in weight would therefore always be effected by 
the use of solid armour; but unfortunately there is great 
' difficulty in properly rolling plates beyond a certain thick- 
ness, Quaintly enough, therefore, when great defensive strength 
is required, it is necessary to use armour of the weaker kind. 
“Sandwich” armour, as that which Colonel Inglis refers to 
is called, consists of two plates with a layer of wood between 
them, and this of late has been largely, perhaps somewhat too 
largely, used. Of plates themselves there have, broadly speak- 
ing, been three kinds; but now there are only two; and, 
shortly, unless some new invention is made, there will be but one. 
Tron plates—i.e. plates of rolled iron—steel plates, and on one 
occasion composite plates have been tried against shot. Steel 
somes on account of their liability to crack and break up, are 

i pay Rolled iron plates were for long considered the only 
really good armour, but now they are held to be inferior to com- 
og plates. These are made by pouring molten steel on to red- 

ot iron in such a manner as to Pee a thick facing of hard 
steel and to form a zone of mild steel between this and iron, 
constituting an “inseparable weld.” The result of the few ex- 
periments that have as yet been made with these plates is thus 
stated by Sir T. Brassey :— 

The steel, when struck, breaks up the projectile of a gun—the penetrating 
power of which is not very greatly superior to the resisting power of the 
we readily than rolied iron would do. The plate is not perforated, 

ut the steel face becomes much cracked and even broken, though it is 
retained in place by its union with the tougher layer of iron behind. 
Unless, therefore, the same plate be struck caettie vad which there 
would be but small probability in a naval action—the difficulty is greater 
of getting a projectile through such a plate than through one wholly of 

of the same, or even of somewhat greater, thickness. 

On account of the advantages of these plates the finishing of the 
Inflexible was delayed in order that her turrets might have com- 
posite armour, and probably it will be used for all English war- 


ships now in process of construction. Considerable, however, as 
is the increase in defensive strength which they give, and wonder- 
ful as is the ingenuity now shown in protecting “ vital parts” by 
thick plates, it is certainly doubtful whether offensive power is not 
altogether overwhelming defensive power—that is to say, whether 
it will not shortly be possible to mount on an ironclad guns 
which will pierce with ease any armour that can possibly be 
placed on another vessel of equal dimensions. Some of the 
principal experiments with regard to the resistance of armour 
are given by Sir T. Brassey, and they show how very great 
the power of ordnance was even before recent improvements 
were made. The 38-ton muzzle-loading gun, now far sur- 
passed by breech-loading ordnance, pierced three 6}-inch plates 
set up behind one another at intervals of five inches which 
were filled with wood backing. It is true that the body of the shell 
was broken up, and that only the head passed through ; but then 
the enormous thickness of the armour, and the comparative weak- 
ness of the gun, must be considered. Of what avail would this 
or even thicker armour be against the English 43-ton or the French 
59-ton breech-loading gun? The 80 or 81-ton gun—for sometimes 
it is called one and sometimes the other—was tried, first with 
370 and then with 425 lbs. of powder, against “a sandwich target 
composed of four 8-inch plates, with five inches of teak between 
each pair.” With the weaker charge, the projectile, which 
weighed 1,700 lbs., penetrated 25 out of 32 inches of armour; 
with the stronger, it broke the rear plate, without, however, going 
completely through it, Now the thickest armour of the Inflexible, 
which, we believe, is thicker than the armour of any other ship 
afloat, is altogether twenty-four inches through; but then this 
only covers the water-line. Above and below the water-line the 
plates are thinner. Making every allowance for the fact that in 
the experiments the guns were fired very close, can it be thought 
that the Inflexible’s armour would be of much use against guns 
equal to her own? and can it be doubted that against breech- 
loading guss of 80 tons or thereabouts it would be worse than 
useless 

More remarkable even than these trials were the famous ex- 
periments made by order of the Italian Government at Spezia in 
1876, These are very clearly described by Sir T. Brassey, who, 
however, does not record one of the results obtained. Of the 
various kinds of armour tried it is now only necessary to mention 
three—the solid 22-inch plates of Cammell and Co., of Sheftield, 
and of Marel and Co., of Marseilles, and the solid steel plate 
of the same thickness made by Schneider and Co., of Creuzot. 
All three yielded to the 100-ton Armstrong gun. The 22-inch 
plates, after being battered by smaller pieces, were completely 

ierced by its shot; and the steel one was knocked to pieces. 

Vhether the 100-ton gun would have pierced a 22-inch steel-faced 
na cay ag that such a plate could be made—cannot be said ; 

ut it must be remembered that even this tremendous weapon 
will, in all probability, shortly be surpassed. Breech-loading 
guns of 100 tons are now, according to report, being manufactured 
for the Italia and Lepanto, and it is apparently possible that some 
of the French ironclads at present building may be armed with 
similar weapons, These will be considerably more powerful than 
the muzzle-loaders, and it would be hard to suppose that any 
armour can be placed on a vessel which they will not penetrate. 
It is, indeed, certain that much smaller breech-loading guns will 
penetrate any armour now carried, except the 24-inch etrakes of the 
Inflexible. 

The defensive power of ships seems, then, practically to be on 
the decline—that is to say, it is not advancing nearly so rapidly 
as the offensive power; and Sir T. Brassey’s chapter on armour 
is not altogether pleasant reading for those who remember that 
this country’s sole defence is her navy; a fact not altogether 
unknown, but cheerfully ignored, by the bold men who despise 
“scares” and “ alarmists.” It would be reassuring to know that, 
if guns are getting too strong for ships, our guns are at all events 
as powerful as those of other navies, and that our war-ships have 
at least as much chance of sinking their opponents as of being 
sunk, On this subject Sir T. Brassey has not very much to say. 
He gives, it is true, a description of the naval ordnance of other 
Powers and of the muzzle-loading guns of the British navy; but 
then, unfortunately, it is well known that in artillery we have been 
content to lag behind, and that breech-loading guns, adopted long 
since by the French, should have been before this adopted by us. 
Now, as appears from Mr. Trevelyan’s statement in the House of 
Commons on Thursday night, an effort is being made to produce 
a number of these weapons. Sir T. Brassey might without indis- 
cretion have amplified the information he has given on this subject, 
but happily the statement just referred to makes up for all de- 
ficiencies. On one point connected with the armament of the 
navy, concerning which he considers himself at liberty to speak 
his mind, Sir ‘I’. Brassey is, considering that he has been two 
years at Whitehall, decidedly outspoken. He complains, as much 
as a Lord of the Admiralty can complain, of the abominable 
system which deprives the Admiralty of all control over the 
manufacture of naval ordnance. Concerning this he says :— 


The British navy is supplied with its armament on a plan differing from 
that employed by any other of the important maritime States. In all the 
foreign services the weapons required for the sea-service are either manu- 
factured by a particular department of the naval administration, or are 
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purchased from private firms by it. . . . In England, on the other hand, no 
department of the Admiralty is concerned with the production of guns or 
any other of the warlike stores supplied to the ships of the fleet ; all are 
manufactured by a military department under the supervision of officers of 
the army. Even the sums required to provide them are voted in the Annual 
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Ary Estimates, and not in the Estimates for the Navy ; and when the 
Admiralty has occasion to resort to private makers for a particular piece of 
ordnance, or a particular fitting or appliance connected with the armament 
of a ship, it has to do so through the intervention of the War Office, which 
becomes the actual purchaser and final custodian of the articles supplied by 
the manufacturer. ‘This practice is in reality of not very long standing, 
being, in fact, unknown before the Crimean war. 

How much mischief it has worked is well known, and it is to be 
hoped that the earnest protest of Sir T. Brassey, and the con- 
demnation which in another part of his book he passes on Wool- 
wich, indicate that a change is shortly to be made. That the 
practice should have endured so long is not a little surprising, 
for it seems strange that even in this country, a system which 
aids incapable men by relieving them of responsibility, and dis- 
courages capable and zealous men by refusing to allow them to 
finish their own work, should have been tolerated for nearly 
thirty years. 

Respecting torpedoes Sir T. Brassey has much to say in the 
chapter following that on guns, as he gives a complete, indeed 
seemingly an exhaustive, account of these strange weapons, and of 
the wonderful little vessels that carry them about. He appears to 
consider an attack by torpedoes very formidable to ironclads. So 
it undoubtedly is; but the careful summary of facts which he 
gives, and even the statements of those authorities who are in 
iavour of torpedoes, seem to show that an attack by boats armed 
with the spar torpedo is an operation of very great difficulty where 
those attacked are watchful and resolute. Of what Whitehead 
torpedoes will do in action it would be hard for any one to speak 
with certainty at present. After telling all that can be told of 
these and other implements of destruction, Sir T. Brassey com- 
pares at length the British and foreign navies. As has been said, 
the information he has to give is not in all respects so recent as 
might be wished, but it is nevertheless of considerable value. On 
the whole, the second volume of The British Navy is an admir- 
able epitome of many facts relating to naval warfare; and shows, 
as the first did, with what laborious care the writer has investi- 
gated a complex and difficult subject. 


THE WILD TRIBES OF INDIA.* 


WE do not quite understand the principle on which Mr. 

Rowney has written his account of the Wild Tribes of 
India. He scarcely refers at all to other authorities on the 
subject, and yet we see no reason to suppose that his conclusions 
are derived from personal experience. ‘The wild, or, as they are 
commonly called, non-Aryan, tribes of India are extremely in- 
teresting to the student of human evolution. They appear to be, 
for the most part, the descendants of the dark races, Dasyv, who 
were found in the country by the invaders of the Vedic age. But, 
if we are to take the Vedic descriptions of the strong cities and 
castles of the natives literally, as facts and not as poetic exagger- 
tions, then it must be admitted that the wild tribes of India have 
degenerated from the civilization of their presumed ancestors. 
They have been driven by successive invaders into a rough jungle or 
mountainous country. ‘Their life (which Mr. Rowney describes 
very well on the whole) is one suited to their condition. They 
are usually indolent, except in robbery and the chase; and the 
abundance of game, with the fertility of the soil, when it is 
thought worth while to cultivate the soil, enables them to indulge 
their indolence in comfort. Their religion seems, on the whole, 
to consist of a medley of superstitions about spirits, ancestral and 
others, and about animals, with some more advanced inclinations 
to worship the earth and the sun, and with not a few touches of 
Hinduism, Sir A. ©, Lyall, in one of his wise and humorous 
essays which we are glad to learn that he intends to republish, 
has described the ways of Brahmans with wild tribes, A 
tribe worships the pig. Then comes the Brahman and explains 
that the pig is only an avatar of a god; or shows that the pig is 
but the symbol of some dead saint. So the wild tribe, without 
any uncowfortable revolution in its religious habits, becomes 
nominally Hindu. In the same way the Mexicans were allowed 
by the Spanish clergy to keep up their old rites in honour of Tozi, 
at the old place, but ‘fozi was now named Our Lady. 

Mr. Rowney gives brief sketches of the manners, mode of life, 
and religion of the various aboriginal tribes, but he often omits the 
very things which we most wish to know. ‘There are many points in 
his book which seem to us to be somewhat slovenly in manner. 
One ought scarcely to say that “in the Vedas the Dasyvs are spoken 
of as having given a great deal of trouble and annoyance to 
the Brahmans.” The Vedas, at least the Rig Veda, have very 
little to say about the Brahmans, or any of the other castes. The 
damous Purusha Sukta, or myth of the birth of each caste from a 
portion of Purusha, is usually regarded by critics as very late, 
though we think that the presence of a similar myth in almost 
every country proves thut the general ideas at least are early. 
Again, Mr. RKowney -says (p. 4) that the Gonds of the Central 
Provinces may safely be identined with the Dasyvs of the Rig 
Veda; but the Rig Veda surely knows nothing of regions so far 
south as that iohabited by the Gonds. Mr. Kowney may reply 
that the Gonds migrated southwards from the countries occupied 
by the Vedic invaaers, Once more, Mr. Rowney says (p. 15):— 
+ The hatred of tyranny which drove their ancestors to their pre- 
gent retreats yét survives in them, the one redeeming feature in 
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their character being their utter abhorrence of thraldom and des- 
tism.” These words are used of “many of these tribes”; but 

r. Rowney soon shows, with more generosity than consistency, 
that numerous and admirable redeeming features are to be found 
in the characters of the aboriginal races, if we may so describe 
the darker and less civilized communities. Indeed, these poor 
lazy dark people, non-Aryan as they seem, are in many ways 
much more sympathetic and praiseworthy than the mild Hindu. 
The Gonds are “especially noted for their straightforwardness 
and honesty, and also for their fearlessness in danger.” The 
Bheels are gay and hospitable, and “when trusted are the 
trustiest of men; they are affectionate, kind to their women, 
respectful to the old,” and “will never tell a lie.” Mr, 
Rowney gives the names of many “ tribal divisions” among 
the Gonds, but he does not translate the names, which thus 
have no value for the ethnologist who does not know Gondi, 
Though Mr. Rowney describes the marriage ceremonies of most of 
his wild tribes, he tells us little indeed about their marriage 
law. Have they gentes within which it is forbidden to marry ? 
Correct information on this point would be most serviceable. 

Mr. Rowney says a good deal about the religion of dozens of 
tribes, but what he says is rather too geneval to be useful. Let us 
examine the case of the Khonds, in the Madras Presidency. We 
have had much trouble with the Khonds, who were almost as 
much addicted to human sacrifice as the Mexicans. The Khonds 
fought for their rite, but, being vanquished, asked leave to 
denounce our Government to the Gods, as the real cause of 
stinted offerings. To this, of course, we made no objection, 
and we were satisfactorily damned in Khondi, Mr. Kowney 
says that the Khonds worship the sun and the earth, and 
six or seven minor deities, of rain, spring, wealth, the chase, 
boundaries, and so forth, with a third class of gods compre- 
hending the descendants of human beings who resisted evil in 
this lite, and are believed to preside over tanks, hills, forests, 
and the rest. Earth was worshipped in the shape of a peacock; 
the village deity, again, was represented by three stones. Now it 
seems to be very difficult to know much about the religion of the 
Khonds. Major John Campbell served thirteen years among 
them, and was engaged in suppressing human eacrifices. Ile 

ublished his account of the tribe in 1864, and he ought to hava 

nown all there was to know, for he was well acquainted with 
many “ Meriah captives” whom he had rescued from sacrifice. He 
says the Khonds are “a most irreligious people,” except at the 
time when they propitiate a malignant deity by shedding human 
blood. For idols he found nothing better than “a log of wood, some- 
times rudely fashioned after the manner of some animal's head, 
and only used on the occasion of the immolation of a human 
victim.” Most frequently these effigies were rude figures of 
elepbants. The victim was fastened to the proboscis of the image, 
and was then hewed to pieces with knives by the pious Khonds., 
Major Campbell made his elephants overthrow fourteen of these 
idols, This is not a very complicated sort of religion, and, on 
this showing, the Khonds have scarcely got beyond the 
animal worship which seems to be one of the earliest stages 
of human ritual and belief. But a much more complex faith is 
uttributed to the Khonds in a long and elaborate report published 
in 1852 in the thirteenth volume of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
We have not the volume at hand, but Major Campbell says it 
“furnishes the Khonds with a pantheon, in which there are deities 
of various degrees of power. ‘The first class consists of gods of 
rain, of new vegetation, of increase, of the chase, of war, and of 
boundaries; and they have a Judge of the Dead to assist their 
proceedings, The second class are composed of deitied men, 
worthies of a primitive age, apparently too numerous to mention. 
The third class, sprung from the preceding two, are unlimited in 
number, but their chiets are the gods of the village, of the hill, of 
streams, of the house, of the tank, of the forest, of ravines, and of 
new fruits.” Oan there be much doubt that Mr. Rowney has 
derived his account of the Khond religion from that quoted as. 
fictitious by Major Campbell, who “found nothing resembling the 
array of deities referred to in this report?” Nor did he hear any- 
thing about the mythology copiously described in the Royal Asiatic 
Journal. Major Campbell attributes the systematic character of 
this description of the Khond faith and the opulence of the 
mythology to the fertile fancy of Sunderah Singh and Baba Khan, 
native assistants of the author of the report. And he adds that 
these two men were expelled from the service for gross corruption 
and extortion. Baba Khan knew no Khondi; he had beena butler, 
but he knew the kind of information that the author of the report 
was likely to desire. ‘“ Only let a sharp Hindoo or Mahomedan 
ascertain what kind of information you want, and that it wili be 
for his interest to procure it, and you may rest satistied the supply 
will fully equal the demand.” Now here is a topic for the student 
of religion and mythology to ponder on. What is Baba Kban’s 
evidence worth? Was he an Indian Verkovitch or Macpherson ? 
If he was, how did he come to invent for the Khonds a religious 
system so strangely like that which Suhagun, on evidence unim- 

pachable, if such evidence exists, attributes to the Mexicans? 

inally, what is the precise value of Mr. Rowney’s account of the 
Khond religion ; or, indeed, of any other religion which he describes 
in these pages? Once more, if the seport so scathingly criticized 
be Macpherson’s, and if the criticism be correct, it really makes 
an ethnologist feel unhappy when he reflects that Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, in his new Poltecal Institutions and elsewhere, relies 
greatly on the writings of Macpherson. These considerations have 
led us away from the Wild Tribes, but they are worthy of attention 
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in a period when we are all apt to accept evidence about religions 
and manners too carelessly, Major Campbell may be wrong, of 
course, and Mr. Rowney and his anthorities may be right, but we 
wish to show that no one should accept Mr. Rowney’s state- 
ments without careful examination of his sources of information. 

In almost every tribe he mentions, Mr. Rowney finds traces of the 
ceremony of capture in marriage. The bride and her kin make a 
feigned resistance, and the bridegroom is pelted with stones and 
bamboos. This custom is often explained as a survival from 
the time when men could hardly obtain wives except by 
violence, by stealing them from a hostile tribe. Mr. Farrer, 
in Primitive Manners, prefers to regard the resistance as 
the result of primitive prudery. and of natural affection on the 
side of the bride’s relations. But, as in many tribes where the 
ceremony is found women are as light in their conduct before 
marriage as the Otaheitan shepherdesses in the Anti-Jacobin, it is 
certain that their prudery is only assumed before regular 
marriage, not before casual amours. Meanwhile, the Garos, as 
Mr. Rowney tells us, and as we learn from Dalton’s Ethnology of 
Bengal, are a curious exception to the common rule, It is the 
bridegroom who feels or feigns reluctance, and is taken, “in 
spite of the resistance and counterfeited grief and lamentation of 
his parents, to the bride’s house.” Who can explain this singular 
rite? We may conclude this notice with a Tipperah love-story, 
in which neither groom nor bride seemed reluctant. It is ex- 
tracted, not from Mr. Rowney, but from Captain Lewin’s Wild 
Races of South-Eastern India, The lover tells the tale :— 


Among the girls was one ig | young creature, about fourteen years 
old; her name was Bamoyntee. I had never seen her before ; her father 
and mother had just come from another village, and settled in ours, where 
they had relatives. On the road I could not take my eyes from off her— 
she was so pretty. I spoke to her, but she would answer nothing save yes 
or no. Some of the other girls noticed us, and they began teasing me and 
laughing. When we got to the joom, before setting to work, some one had 
to be chosen to cook the midday meal, which is eaten on the spot ; so they 
all laughed at us a great deal, and chose Bamoyntee and me, and said to 
us, “Go you two, and gather vegetables, and come back quickly to cook.” 
Then I was glad, and said to her, “ Come,”’ but she would not walk with 
me; she walked at some distance away. I had my dio, and she carried a 
small basket slung at her back; sv we went down the hill into the bed of 
a small stream, but I never thought about vegetables; I thought 
about her only. She began looking for young vegetables, the tender shoots 
of the fern, the sprouts of young canes, and other things that grow wild. 
I was ashamed ; 1 did not know what to say. Presently, as we were going 
along in the cool bed of the stream, with the trees meeting over our heads, 
she saw a beautiful pink orchid growing high up on the branch of a forest 
tree, and she said, * Oh, I wish [ had that!” So I threw down my dao, 
and climbed to get the flower. Our Reeang girls prize this sort of flower 
much, and wear it in their hair. I soon got up the tree; but the branch 
on which the flower grew was rotten, and broke with me, and I fell down 
from a great height, and lost my senses. When I woke I found her crying, 
and bathing my face with water from the stream ; and I said to her, “O 
Bamoyntee, do not be angry, and I will say something!” She answered, 
“Speak.” I said, “ You won’t be angry?” And she answered, * No;” 
and she took the flower that was in my hand. So I said, “I love you;” 
and she hid her face, and I took her in my arms and szid, ‘‘ Answer me— 
you are not angry?’? She said, “No.” So 1 asked her, “Do you love 
me?” And she whispered, “ Yes;” andI said, “ Then why did you not 
tell meso?” She replied, “ It is not the custom for women to speak first ; 
I was ashamed.” 


Mr. Rowney’s book, we may say, is not uninteresting to the 


general reader, but will scarcely serve the purposes of the 
ethnologist. 


SPEDDING’S EVENINGS, WITH A REVIEWER.* 


CT is to be regretted that in Mr. Spedding’s lifetime this work 
was only privately printed for the use of a few friends. He 
shrank from assuming in public so pointedly controversial a tone 
as runs through it; and the matter, and much of the language, 
were distributed through the several volumes of his Letters and 
Life of Bacon, where the continuous and cumulative power of the 
argument is frittered away by the long and frequent breaks 
between its different parts. In its original shape, which is now 
made public property for the first time, Evenings with a Reviewer 
isa full and minute examination of Macaulay's essay on Bacon. 
And never was a showy and hollow display of rhetorical criticism 
more thoroughly, patiently, and pitilessly dissected by a true critic. 
All the best qualities of Mr. Spedding’s best work are here, ani- 
mated by a fervour of righteous indignation, and sharpened 
by an ironical humour, which in his writing on a larger scale are 
diluted or repressed. The reader who can appreciate historical 
evidence will hardly rise from finishing these volumes without a 
settled determination never again to take any but the most simple 
and notorious facts on Macaulay’s authority alone. A Preface 
18 contributed by Mr. Venables, who gives a brief but compre- 
hensive account of Mr. Spedding’s life and work. On this par- 
ticular episode in Spedding’s fifelong devotion to Bacon Mr. 
Venables's judgment goes along with that which more than cne 
specially competent authority has already pronounced since the 
publication. He rightly considers the demolition of Macaulay's 
ape charges against Bacon as complete. On the other hand 
€ is too lenient, we think, to the part of Macaulay's essay which 
Mr. Spedding leit alone. He observes, as if by way of mitigation, 
that “the most valuable part of Macaulay's essay on Bacon is his 
bold and ingenious reduction of Bacon’s philosophical doctrine to 
* Evenings with a Reviewer ; or, Macaulay and Bacon. By James 

With a Prefatory Notice by G. S. Venables. 2 vols. London: 

aul, Trench, & Co. 1881. 


the simple rules of common sense.” Macaulay is certainly bold 
and ingenious herein, but in the same fashion as when he deals 
with the facts of Bacon’s career, He is bold in venturing on 
ground of which he has no real knowledge, and ingenious in 
concealing his ignorance. His reduction of the Baconian philo- 
sophy to common sense is in our opinion worth nothing, being a 
complete misrepresentation both of the Baconian doctrine and of 
those which Macaulay imagined it to have supplanted. In 
fact, it was the other branch of Macaulay's antithesis. He was 
determined to exhibit Bacon as the meanest of mankind, and with 
what success he did that Mr. Spedding made it his business to 
show. But Bacon had likewise to be exhibited as the wisest of 
mankind in order to complete the picture, and this was done by 
dressing up in brilliant language, and with an air of critical dis- 
cernment, the Reviewer's superficial conception of Bacon's wisdom. 
It is fortunate for Macaulay's essay that Mr. Spedding did not 
interest himself much in science, and not at all in philosophy, 
and, unlike Macaulay, was scrupulous to an extreme point in 
eschewing the appearance of authority on subjects he did not 
know at first hand. Otherwise we might have had an additional 
Evening with the Reviewer, in which his panoply of dogmatic 
sciolism would have been “ shot through and through with cunning 
words ” not less effectually than are his historical libels. As we 
are not concerned with this part of Macaulay’s work, we shall only 
point out that every one of his epigrams on the futility of ancient 
philosophy is equally applicable to all the great religions of the 
world, not excluding Christianity ; and that his conception of the 
Baconian philosophy, by which he meant applied science, leads 
straight to the dangerous delusion that no knowledge is worth 
seeking of which the practical application is not apparent. And 
Macaulay was not only unable to perceive any difference between 
philosophy and science, but had, so far as one can perceive, no sus- 
picion that philosophy had continued to exist since Bacon's time. 

Mr. Spedding’s work is cast in the form of a dialogue between 
A. and b. two personages who show no more individuality than 
would be expected from their designation. A. is the candid 
reader more or less dazzled by Macaulay, and possessing no special 
knowledge, who is instructed by B., and plays the part of a Greek 
chorus to his discourse. In other words, B. is the real Mr. 
Spedding, with all his critical apparatus at hand; A. is an imagi- 
nary (but once real) Mr. Spedding, who still has to learn the truth 
about Bacon’s life. Quite at the beginning B.—for whom we 
shall henceforth substitute Mr, Spedding—pulls up Macaulay for 
some littls exaggerations and embroideries of Bacon’s cleverness in 
youth. The following passage is significant as a guide to his 
critical method :— 

The error, you may say, is trifling, as the things themselves are trifles. 
And so it is in these particular cases. But the habit which it implies 
is no trifle. It is a habit of inaccuracy; of carelessness in the use of 
words; of introducing essential variations into a story, not only without 
authority, but without notice; possibly without knowing it. And do not 
ask me to believe that a man who will do this in trifles upon no pro- 
vocation will not do it in serious things where there is provocation. I? 
a boy under sixteen watching the tricks of a juggler is from inadvertency 
or for effect to be converted into a boy of twelve busying himself with 
very ingenious speculations on an important subject, to this day neglected 
by philosophers, what security have I that a young man modestly apply- 
ing for employment shall not be converted into the great philosopher, 
meanly prostituting his genius and character for a place ? 


In fact, the charges brought against Macaulay through these two 
volumes, and in our opinion proved, are charges not of invention 
or suppression, but of distortion ; of snatching at doubtful or worse 
than doubtful anecdotes for the sake of rhetorical effect, and treat- 
ing them as certainties; of want of patience, historical judgment, 
and serious endeavour to consider persons and events in relation to 


| the conditions of the time, and, in Mr. Spedding’s own words, “ of 


a readiness to believe anything that will heighten the defect of his 
description or sharpen the points of his argument.” 

If Mr. Spedding’s performance has a fault, it is that of being 
too complete. He hunts down Macaulay’s errors as fully and per- 
sistently in the smaller as in the greater matters, and he does it 
with a purpose. He says to the critical reader, as we have just 
seen, ‘‘ Mark what departures from accuracy, what leaps of conjecture 
beyond what is warranted by evidence, this Reviewer allows himself 
even on slight occasion; and then consider whether you will be 
minded to trust him when he is making his capital poirts, and the 
temptation is proportionately greater.” Now for the reader who 
knows something of the general inaccuracy of mankind, and espe- 
cially of popular authors, this is an argument of great weight. 
But the ordinary reader of fair intelligence and not much special 
knowledge, the sort of reader on whom Macaulay imposes, and 
who is most in need of conversion, will hardly appraise it at its 
just value. He will be in some danger of not seeing the wood 
for the trees. He will be apt to suppose that, if so much 
ingenuity is expended on proving Macaulay wrong in things 
which are not vital, his case on the really vital points is per- 
haps not so bad after all; else why not come to them at once? 
Mr. Spedding would probably have replied to this suggestion that 
there is nothing to prevent the reader from coming to them 
at once if he pleases. This he can easily do by the help 
of the index, and it is the course we should recommend 
to those whose time for making acquaintance with Mz. 
Spedding’s argument is limited. Of course they will miss the 
artistic refinement with which every point is led up to. Mr. 
Spedding’s method is to pull down Macaulay's scaffolding of 
rhetoric little by little, till at last the whole edifice tumbles down 
almost of itself, But a more summary view will sufficiently dis- 
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close the strength of the case against Macaulay in the best known 
passages of Bacon's career. 

No more crucial passage can be found than Bacon’s dealing 
towards Essex. It is Macaulay’s grand instance of Bacon's 


selfishness and servility. He takes up, and with all the 
wer of his eloquence, the opinion that Bacon turned against his 
nefactor for the sake of Court favour and preferment. Mr. 
Spedding maintains against Macaulay, and we think establishes, 
the following points among others. The extent and importance 
of Essex’s bounty to Bacon are exaggerated by Macaulay to begin 
with; at the very time of accepting it, Bacon distinctly warned 
Essex that his first duty must be to the Queen, though there was 
then cause of conflict between friendship and A 
Bacon ceased to be in Essex’s confidence for some time before 
his last desperate venture (Essex probably knowing that Bacon 
was not the man to abet him in such matters); when Essex did 
make his venture and failed, Bacon risked his own favour with 
the Queen in endeavouring to serve him, carrying his endeavours 
as far as he prudently could in Essex’s interest, and too far for his 
own; in the prosecution and subsequent proceedings Bacon did 
nothing more against Essex than his duty to the State strictly re- 
quired him to do; and Bacon’s advancement then and long after- 
wards was, on the whole, decidedly slower than might have been 
expected from his ability and connexions. Mr. Spedding further 
shows that Macaulay has here and elsewhere misrepresented 
Bacon's position as a public man, and the position and powers of 
English statesmen with rd to the Sovereign throughout 
Bacon's time. Stripped of declamation and rhetorical arti- 
fice, the real question in the case of Essex is what a 
public servant ought to do when his friend becomes a public 
enemy. Should he sacrifice friendship to his country, or his 
country to friendship? Macaulay’s accusation of Bacon, if it 
means anything, means that he ought to have sacrificed the State 
to his friendship (not to his friend, for he would have done Essex 
no manner of good by refusing to appear against him), and that in 
a critical state of public affairs. Mr. Spedding contends that 
Bacon honestly and rightly thought “duty and service to the 
Queen and the State” had the first place in his allegiance. And 
Mr. Spedding’s view of public morality appears to us the higher 
and more honourable one. But at least, the reader of Macaulay's 
essay may say, Bacon should have abandoned Essex with deep 
et. Mr. Spedding proves that he did. 
ut Evenings with a Reviewer can be really appreciated only by 
reading it as a whole. For Mr. Spedding does far more than 
demolish Macaulay's reckless charges, and show that his character 
of Bacon is not only improbable, but is not even decently 
consistent, Mr, Spedding gives us his own character of Bacon, 
and especially of Bacon as a statesman. We may call attention to 
the remarkable letter on calling a Parliament addressed to 
James I, in 1615, first printed in the private edition of this book, 
and first published in the Letters and Life. The external evidence 
of Bacon’s authorship is indeed not conclusive ; but we agree with 
Mr. Spedding that the internal evidence alone would be enough. 
There is something, too, about Bacon's interrupted designs for law 
reform and legislation. We fancy that in this region, which Mr. 
phar abr not fully explore,some curious anticipations might be 
found. Macaulay quotesa e where Bacon deprecates the fashion 
of introducing statutes with a long preamble, and wishes them to 
come to the enacting part at once. This is now the settled 
practice of Parliamentary drafting, though perhaps for reasons 
of less exalted policy than Bacon assigned. But neither can we 
pursue any such special matters here. We must leave Evenings 
with a Reviewer to the favourable consideration of those who 
havea taste for excellent English prose and fine criticism, and 
who can face the risk of believing, though they have to renounce 
asmart epigram or two for it, that the wisest man of a great 
period of English literature and statesmanship was not a knave. 


FOR CASH ONLY.* 


Magers are certain qualities which one may with tolerable 
certainty look forward to finding in any book which is 
written by Mr. James Payn; and not the least important of these 
is readableness. In his latest novel, For Cash Only, this cha- 
racteristic is strongly marked, and so are others with which 
his many readers are familiar enough; but it is one of the 
attractions of his method that he never loses his hold on his 
public by continually striking the same string. He gives us now 
a novel of startling incident; now a collection of stories which, 
whatever their faults may be, are at least full of fun; and, again, 
as in the present instance, a tale in which “unexpectedness”’ is 
cleverly mixed with easy drawing of character, which, if not as 
deep as a well, is lifelike enough to arrest and amuse the reader's 
attention, When Mr. Payn has need of the services of a rogue, 
he does not hesitate to make him an “ out-and-outer ” ; and, granted 
the fact—which, it is to be feared, must be granted—that the 
world contains some exceedingly bad men who manage to conceal 
their badness as long as is necessary for the requirements of a 
three-volume novel, it is perhaps just as well to have the fact 
Hiainly stated as Mr. Payn states it as it is to have long analytical 

iscussions 4s to the why and wherefore of their badness. Fur 
Cazh Only contains two rascals, between whom there is not much 
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to choose, except for the fact that one is found to be fascinating 
by some of the characters in the book, while the other is nothing 
if not repulsive ; and, in opposition to the rogues, we have a hero 
of becoming courage and virtue, and a heroine who is one of the 
most attractive characters that Mr. Payn has drawn. The scene 
in which these and other personages move for the most part is a 
manufacturing town, which the author calls Stokeville, ang of 
which he gives a graphic description in his first chapter. At 
Stokeville 

in winter only is anything quite clean seen out of doors ; namely, a snow- 
storm on a Sunday. On working-days it passes through the smoke, and 
reaches the earth in tints of “ mitigated mourning ;”’ but on Sundays if a 
flake is caught by a Stokeville child in transitu, and before it settles, the 
novelty entrances him. “ Why, here’s a bit of cotton frozen!” The mer- 
chant princes of Stokeville can command all the luxuries of the earth ; but 
what isin other places thought a necessary, namely, fresh air, they can 
not get. It is, however, agreed upon to ignore this fact. They dwell in 
palaces of ebony, and call them alabaster. They import trees and plant 
them, and talk of them as if they grew ; the leaves wither and the branches 
shrivel (“ Air, air,” they murmur, “ this is smoke ; bah ! worse, it’s soda”), 
but their owners regard them with complacency ; ‘ Our plantation,” they 
say, “is getting on nicely.” Indeed, next summer it looks as well as ever ; 
the fact is, they have imported more trees, but it is the local courtesy 
adopted by every well-bred visitor (and the Stokeville magnates are hos- 
pitality itself) to believe them to be the old ones. 


Among the merchant princes are Sir Peter Fibbert and Mr. 
Lyster, senior and junior partners in the firm of Fibbert and 
Lyster; and early in the book we learn that Mr. Lyster is likely 
soon to die; that his nephew, Herbert Newton, the hero of the 
novel, is in love with Clare Lyster, Mr. Lyster’s daughter, who on 
her side is in love with Percy Fibbert, who is Sir Peter’s nephew, 
and the chief villain of the book. The scene, it may be noted, 
between Clare and Herbert, in which some of these things are in- 
dicated, is singularly pretty. 

Another matter in connexion with the firm of Fibbert and 
Lyster which has an important bearing on the plot is that, by a 
clause in the deed of partnersnip, if Mr. Lyster lives over the 

ear current at the opening of the story, the money which he has 
in the firm will remain there for another year for profit or loss to 
his heirs, and that,if he dies before the end of the year, the 

artnership will determine and the money will be withdrawn. 
From this arises a singularly and ingeniously complicated plot 
which is well calculated to keep the reader in a state of constant un- 
certainty, inasmuch as when he thinks he has arrived at the solu- 
tion, and feels disposed to say to himself, “ Oh, of course, I know 
how this will end,” he always finds that Mr. Payn has, to use a 
familiar expression, another trick in the bag which upsets all his 
calculations. It would be interesting to know what is the method 
adopted by the author for bringing about these changes and sur- 
prises ; whether he started with one situation and wrote up to it, 
or whether he had the whole plan of the book mapped out before 
he sat down to write it ; or whether a plot, of which he had the 
main issues prepared, developed under his hand while he wrote. 
Perhaps Mr. Payn might console some of the parents who thought 
that, in his article published some time ago in the Nineteenth 
Century, they had found the secret what to do with younger sons, 
by publishing a kind of primer for novelists, in which all 
the mechanical part of the business should be set forth. Then, if 
the literary apprentices found that they could not fill up the frame- 
work with dialogue or dissertation equal to Mr. Payn’s, they 
would have only themselves to blame. They might, indeed, take 
some comfort from finding that even Mr. Payn occasionally makes 
a slip, as when, in page 287 of his first volume, he writes of Mr. 
Fibbert when he evidently means Mr. Lyster ; and when, on one 
or two occasions, beginning with page 76 of the second volume, 
he gets apparently a little mixed as to the treatment of cheques. 
This is the first passage :— 

It was one of Mr. Lyster’s cheques, payable to self or bearer, and crossed 
as usual, for 25/. 

TI see nothing peculiar in it,” said Percy ; “ that is his signature, if you 
mean that.” 

“No doubt ; but look on the other side. What do you think of the en- 
dorsement ? ” 

“ Samuel Chigwell! 


It does certainly seem odd that a cheque payable to self or bearer 
should be both crossed (as usual!) and endorsed. It is necessary, 
no doubt, that Samuel Chigwell’s name should appear in some 
way on the cheque, since it is the suspicious appearance of this 
name which leads to the discovery that the cheque is forged; but 
surely this object might have been attained without attributing 
such odd ways of doing business to the men of Stokeville. How- 
ever, Mr. Payn may perhaps do what his imitators would not 
be allowed to do, on the same principle which makes Eton 
masters and Cambridge coaches come heavily down upon any un- 
happy youth who ventures to borrow from classic authors any of 
the metrical devices which modern classicism has stamped 
as irregular. This business of the cheque—which might, 
we think, after all allowances are made, have been better 
managed—is intimately connected with the second and meaner 
villain of the novel, who is a certain Gerald Lyster, a half- 
brother of Clare’s by Mr. Lyster’s second wife, who had been a 
factory hand, and, to judge from her son’s character, an odious 
enough person. In the case of Gerald, Mr. Payn has laid on his 
colours, or rather the one colour of black, with perhaps excessive 
thickness. There is not a single redeeming point in the character 
of this mean, wicked, and drunken youth, whose perhaps 
unnatural depravity seems to throw into higher relief the beautitul 


That’s odd, certainly.” 


dizposition of Clare, who is constantly trying to make excuses for 
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him, or rather, when that is hopeless, to save ‘him from the con- 
sequences of his own misdeeds. There is one very ingenious scene 
in which Gerald is prevented from committing a worse crime 
than any which he actually does commit in the course of the 
book. has married a factory girl, and, finding that she is 
becoming an inconvenient burden, he proposes to desert her, and 
he intends to get the matter settled at a meeting which takes 
place between himself and his wife inside the walls of the 
reservoir that feeds Fibbert and Lyster’s. mill, “an inconsiderable 
sheet of water as to size, but eighteen or nineteen feet deep in all 

” At one point of the stone flags that form a pathway round 
Bs eeiet is an iron bench “attached to the leg of which was a 

that hung down some steps that led into the water.” Gerald 
ikives throughout with characteristic brutality to his wife, and 
at last when she refuses to sell her child's birthright for a paltry 
bribe, becomes so furious that she screams for help :— 

He had stooped down, and pulled at the rope with the intention, as it 
had flashed on her frightened senses, to bind her arms. But the rope was 
a long one, and he could not, with only one hand at liberty, pull it in. 
‘Then with an oath of disappointment he eaught her round the waist, and 
covering her mouth with his hand to still her ‘sereams, forced her to the 
water's edge.. He was a strong man for his years, though drink and dis- 
sipation had done their work with him, and she was enfeebled by her con- 
dition, and want of food, and misery of mind and body, In a minute more 
or so, the guilt of blood would have been on his soul, when he suddenly 
staggered backward with a cry of terror. From the water immediately 
beneath him there had risen up a gigantic head. Its eves protruded like 
those of a lobster magnified a thousand times; the head, even in the dull 
evening light, had a burnished gleam; it had all the spectral weirdness of 
the helmet of Otranto, with the inexpressible horror added that it was 
coming out of the water. It was also undoubtedly coming towards him. 
With a howl compared with which poor Rachel’s recent shrieks had been 
_soft music, Gerald fled to the door, which he flung upen without a look 
behind him, and sped homeward. 
> The timely intervention of the gigantic head is due to the fact 
that Herbert Newton, who, besides possessing most of the virtues, 
is a very ingenious young man, has been employing himself in 
making diving experiments of the same nature apparently as those 
-which Mr. Fleuss not long ago successfully carried out. No less 
ingenious than this incident is the way in which the final disposi- 
tion of the infamous Gerald, which is necessary to the story, is 
brought about. Without revealing-the exact nature of the danger 
to be feared from his return to England, it may be said that his 
reappearance would make things extremely disagreeable to all the 
people in whom the reader is chiefly interested. He is making his 
way back from America in a rotten old ship which strikes on a rock 
not far from shore, and he is invited to make his escape in a small 
‘boat which the mate, a congenial spirit, has managed to get hold of. 
‘He gets into the boat so awkwardly that it capsizes, and here, one 
would think, is an end-of him and of the story; but Mr, Payn con- 
trives with remarkable ingenuity to keep up a doubt about his fate 
which, when the story was coming out in a magazine, must have 
afforded much gratitication to the people who like to take their fiction 
in driblets, and to wait from month to month for the clearing up of 
complications. Of course the novel ends happily—happily, at least, 
for the cause of virtue. It affords, as has been said, bright and 
pleasant reading, with a sufficient dash of sensationalism, and one 
of its merits, common to most of Mr. Payn’s novels, is that the 
smaller personages are all vividly hit off. Miss Darrell, who is 
the means of bringing things to a satisfactory conclusion, is a 
delightful old lady whom one longs to meet in real life. Mr. 
Roden is an eminently life-like personage, for whom, in spite of 
his follies and affectations, one cannot help entertaining a sneaking 
kindness; and even in Sir Peter, of whom it must have been 
difficult to avoid making a merely conventional character, there is 
a touch of originality which makes one believe in the reality of 
the man. On the whole, Mr. Payn and his readers have good 
teason to be satisfied with For Cash Only, : 


HISTORY OF PLUSCARDYN PRIORY.* 


LUSCARDYN, though not one of the great religious 
houses the heads of which at various times played an active 
part in the history of Scotland, still, from the beauty and striking 
character of its ruins, cannot fail to excite interest and to deserve 
attention, It is one of the few pre-Reformation ecclesiastical 
buildings in Scotland still used for the purpose for which they 
were founded—the public worship of God. It is certainly the 
only one appropriated for that purpose to the use of a Free 
urch congregation. That it should be so happens in this wise. 
Lord Fife, the patron of the living at the time of that great con- 
vulsion of the Scottish Church known as the Disruption, declared 
that whichever Party the majority of the congregation belonged 
to should be allowed to remain in possession of the part of the 
old Priory that had been fitted up for their use. Mr. Dunbar, 
the minister, and most of his people, joined the Free Church ; 
bat in this instance they could not be said to “go out,” as 
dissent from the Establishment is commonly designated ; for 
they went on with their Sunday services exactly as they had 
done before the disturbances began. They are thus one of the 
very few Free Church con ticns in Scotiand who have con- 
Unued in possession of the building which they occupied before 
their secession from the Church of the State. The uilding in 
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‘this case cannot ‘with propriety be called a church. It is simply 
& room of the monastic buildings. There is some dispute as to 


igi by some ae 


the original intention of this room, which is 
to have been the refectory, but by Mr. Macphail is 
have been the parlour of the Priory. 

No site could have been found more suited for the welfare and 
prosperity of a religious community than that of Pluscardyn. It 
lies in one of the fairest and most fertile regions of Scotland, the 
“ Laich of Moray.” Its desirableness as a place to live in is ex~ 

ressed in the current saying, ‘‘ Speak weel o’ the Hielands, but 
ive in the Laich,” and is sufficiently accounted for by the two 
privileges commonly assigned to it—to wit, that it had forty miles 
of better road and forty more days of dry weather in the year 
than any other county of Scotland. In this pleasant “ Laich of 
Moray,” in @ secluded and beautiful valley not far from Elgin, 
and formin t of the royal forest, the Priory of Pluscardyn 
was found fe Alecenlioe II. in 1230. It was to be the abode 
of monks under the rule of Vallis Caulium or Val des Choux, a 
community of reformed Benedictines who had separated from the 
Carthusians and established themselves as a separate Order a few 
years previously in Burgundy. The founder of the Order was. 
Guido, a lay brother of Lugny, who, not finding the strict rule of 
the Carthusians sufficiently severe to quiet his conscience, sought 
out this lovely spot that he might there lead a life of greater 
devotion and retirement. From this small beginning the new 
Order sprang. It was confirmed by a Bull of Pope Innocent HI., 
wherein he took the monks under the protection of the Holy See.. 
In this document the rule of the new Order is recapitulated- 
The principal points insisted on in it are silence, fasting, and 
seclusion. None of the brethren, save the Prior, were permitted 
to leave the cloister. The use of mattresses, of linen, or of 
any other garments excepting wool or skin, and the consum 
tion of flesh meat were alike forbidden. The Prior was to 
one of the monks elected by themselves, and the number of 
lay brethren might not exceed twenty. The brethren of the new 
Order pledged themselves to follow this rule in all things. On 
entering the cloister they of course gave up all their private pro- 
perty to be held in common for the good of the community; but. 
their time they might in part keep at their own disposal, except 
the time consecrated to the services to be said at the canonical 
hours, and the proportion of the day set aside for work, which was 
fixed at four hours and a half daily. This Bull was issued in 
1205. Thus we see that the rule of Vallis Caulium was, at the 
date when Alexander founded his priory, the last improvement in. 
reformed Benedictines, the last fashion in monasticism, so to speak, 
in Burgundy and France. The close connexion between Scotland 
and these countries would naturally lead to the King’s imposing 
this rule on his new foundation at Pluscardyn. There are, in- 
deed, no houses belonging to this order to be found in any other 
kingdoms but France, Burgundy, and their constant ally and 
imitator Scotland, where two other priories at Beauly and 
Ardchattan belonged to it. It was one of the rules of the 
new Order that all houses belonging to it should be dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary and to St. John Baptist. In the case of 
Pluscardyn the Priory was also placed under the protection of 
the patron of Scotland, whose name was added to those of 
the other two saints in the dedication. This was probably done: 
because the name of St, Andrew was already associated with 
the valley chosen asthe site. Thus the Priory was often called 
the House of the Vale of St. Andrew. The date of the founda- 
tion was 1230; but, as is evident from the ruins, much of the 
building must have been added or rebuilt at a much later date. 
As they now stand the ruins are strikingly picturesque, though 
not very extensive. The feature that strikes the eye most on a 
first view is the tower, broad and massive; but, in compliance with 
the Cistercian rule, so low that very little of it can have been 
visible above the roof. Of the cruciform church as it was origin- 
ally designed, this tower would have formed the centre, but only 
three limbs of the cross, the choir and the transepts, were ever 
finished ; the nave never got beyond the foundations. Other in- 
dications also are not wanting that the original plan had not been 
carried into execution. The ruins of the several parts, having 
evidently been built at ditferent periods, afford examples of the 
styles which succeeded one another in Scottish ecclesiastical 
architecture. In the thirteenth century we find it following close. 
on the footsteps of the English. The transepts, the oldest of 
Pluscardyn, date from that period, and have some points of 
similarity with Hexham Abbey. The choir is a century later, and 
the last additions—the vestry and some of the windows, added in 
the sixteenth century—show how completely the English influence 
had pass away, and the “ Flamboyant,” or French style, was in 
the ascendant. Of the domestic buildings one room has, as we 
before mentioned, been sufficiently restored to do duty as a chapel. 
Opinions differ as to its original use; some authorities declaring 
it to have been the kitchen, others the refectory, and others lean- 
ing to the opinion that it was neither the one nor the other, and 
yeenerPern it to have been the sitting-room or parlour of the 
monks. 

Pluscardyn did not rise to greatness like some of the other reli- 
pom houses in Scotland that could boast of a royal foundation. 

hough the royal favour conferred many lands upon it, it never 
rose to the dignity of an abbey. The monks were continually at 
variance with the burgesses of Elgin, the neighbouring burgh, in 
consequence of certain rights over the mills of the town con- 
ferred upon them by their founder. They seem also to have 
been hard masters to the tenants on the lands dependent 
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on them. As they had no superior in Scotland but the King, of 
whose favour they were secure, they could do pretty much what 
they liked. And it is clear that their likings did not chime in 
with strict attention to the letter of their somewhat austere rule. 
By the middle of the fifteenth century there were only six monks 
occupying the buildings and enjoying the revenues. The Prior 
of Urebard or Urquhart, an offshoot from Dunfermline, therefore 
addressed a petition to the Pope to the intent that, as his priory 
numbered but two brethren and Pluscardyn only six, it would be 
expedient to unite them, and for the monks of Urchard to remove 
to the larger buildings of Pluscardyn. Nicholas V. agreed to the 
request, and the Bull which decrees the union of the two priories 
isdated 1453. Thus Pluscardyn became subject to Dunfermline 
Abbey, and had to conform to the rule and take to the dress of 
the original Benedictines, to which order the Abbey belonged. In 
1561, on the death of the last regular prior, Pluscardyn was given 
in commendation to Lord Seton, one of the stanchest of Queen 
Mary’s supporters. The manner of the gift shows that Romanists 
had as little scruple as Protestants in appropriating Church 
lands. The Queen, being god-mother to one of Lord Seton's sons, 
“gave to him one god-bairne gift the lands of Pluscalie in Murray.” 
Twenty years later the Priory was in the hands of a Douglas, the 
natural gon of Morton. But, on the fall of Morton, it went 
back to Alexander Seton, the baby to whom it had been a chris- 
tening gift. By him it was sold to the Mackenzies of Kintail in 
1594. It was by them sold to the Grants, and then to the Dutis, 
in whose family it still remains. 

The spiritual state of the vale of St. Andrew, or the “glen,” as 
it was commonly called, was not any better looked after when the 
Reformation had fully superseded the old dispensation than it was 
before. In the early part of the last century a preacher was sent 
by the ministers of Elgin to settle in the glen, and thus a con- 
gregation was gathered together, and the service has been con- 
tinued there pretty regularly ever since. To judge by some 
of the stories current concerning some of the characters of the 
glen, the minister must have found much fallow ground in which 
to sow the good seed of spiritual enlightenment. Mr. Macphail 
tells how one of these worthies, a well-to-do man possessed 
of much substance in this world, when age brought home to 
him that his passage to another must be near, set off with the 
best sheep in his flock as a present to the Laird, or the Laird’s 
factor according to some authorities. When asked the purpose of 
his visit and present, he explained that he wanted to enlist the 
Laird’s good offices for him in a future life ; for “ Na doot the good 
word o’ sic a gentleman would gang far in the neist world.” Such 
a material rendering of the precept about making friends with the 
mammon of unrighteousness shows that the dwellers in the glen 
-were in a state almost as dark as in the days before the Columban 
monks had laboured among them. Not long ago another of the 
natives, with an equally literal turn of mind and a lame leg, 
solemnly bound in his friends to bury him close to the East Gate, “as on 
the resurrection morning,” he said, “there will be an unco thrang, and as 

°1'm eripple, if ye dinna bury me close to the gate and I'll win out amang 
‘the first, they will ca’ me o’er and tramp me, so that I'll be left ahin.” 

As so much has been said of the idleness and other shortcomings 
of the brethren of Pluscardyn, it is only fair to bring forward the 
fact that they did something towards the promotion of agriculture 
and other industries. The Priory was once renowned for its fruit 
trees, some of which are still to be found within the precincts. 
At a very early period iron works were carried on, the monks 
having a right to a tithe of all the minerals of the glen. Recent 
discoveries made in a piece of ground called the “Glazia 
Kilns” prove that the tradition which gave this spot its 
name was founded on fact, and that glass works existed here 
at an earlier date than it 13 hitherto been supposed that the 
manufacture had made its way into Scotland. emyss has been 
assigned as the seat of the first glass works established in Scotland, 
a monopoly of the manufacture being granted to George Hay in 
1610. The pieces of glass and the jars used for burning it dug 
up at Pluscardyn show beyond a doubt that this is incorrect, and 
that Pluscardyn has a prior claim to the honour of having been 
the pioneer in the introduction into the kingdom of this useful 
industry. 

In an interesting chapter on Morayland before the foundation of 
the Priory, Mr. Macphail enumerates some of the hal'-pagan 
superstitions and observances which until a very recent date 
‘were to be met with in the north of Scotland. The belief in 
‘witches still flourishes. The most common way iu which they 
now exercise their malignant powers is by bewitching cows, so 
that they give no milk, When this happens there is nothing for 
it but to bribe the wise woman till the milk comes back again. 
Mr. Macphail asserts that when a case of formal complaint 
jaid by one woman against another for having thus bewitched her 
cows was brought betore the Church court, it came out that nearly 
every one in the district had at some time or other paid money 
to reputed witches to have such ao spell taken off. To 
hang up the dead body of a calf under the rafters is a strange 
recipe, still held in repute, for ensuring safety and prosperity to the 
croft. One of the healing wells so common in Scotland is to be 
found near Pluscardyn, which is still resorted to with full belief 
in its healing virtue. In earlier times the following pagan rites 
were performed with equal faith in their efficacy :— 

Dingwall was in olden times a portion of the property of our Priory of 
Pluscardyn. . When it was so, and for long after Pluscardyn ceased to have 
any ecclesiastical influence, the people there used to make pilgrimages to 
Loch Maree, in order, on Innis Maree, to sacrifice a bull on August 25th, 


which was sacred to “ Saint Mourie,” the Maelrubha of the Irish Chroni- 
cles. Besides, in connection with these commemorative rites, a bull wag 
often sacrificed there in order to procure health; and so late as 1678 the 
Dingwall Kirk Session had to enforce its authority to try to terminate 
these sacrifices. The cases, of which we have heard directly, in which 
lunatics have recently been brought to the same island for recovery, and 

lunged in the Loch, as well as forced to drink of Mourie’s Well, make 
it plain that there is yet the same popular faith in Eilean Maree, though 
pr _— healing is not so expensively purchased as by the sacrifice of 
a bull. 

Considering how very little there is to tell about Pluscardyn, one 
cannot but wonder how Mr. Macphail has managed to make go 
ny be book out of it. On examination we find that a good deal of 
it has about as much to do with his avowed subject as a sermon 
has to do with the text. Mr. Macphail tells at some length 
how he went to Burgundy on purpose to visit the "Fal 
des Choux, from which the Order sprang that was to 
give its rule to Pluscardyn Priory. The rather gossipy 
account of this trip, of the difficulties he had in making his way, 
and of the entertainment he met with in the different inns, fills u 
a rather lengthy chapter. In fact, it is clear that Mr. Macphail 
intends his book rather for the ignorant than for the learned, for 
he expounds at great length the differences and origin of the 
various religious orders and their several rules. He also devotes 
some chapters to the early history, secular and ecclesiastical, of 
the district or “ Land,” as it was called, of Moray. Now all this 
is very useful and instructive; but the author would, we think, 
have done wisely to publish it in a separate book, confining him- 
self here simply to the matter in hand, the history of Plus- 
cardyn, As the historian of the Priory, he has done his 
work faithfully and laboriously, and has scraped up all 
the information that is to be, got about it. His pages are 
abundantly illustrated with facsimiles of charters and copies of 
sketches of the ruins. Thus Mr. Macphail’s book cannot fail to 
be attractive to all who are interested in Scottish ecclesiastical 
monuments. The collection he has made of historical materials 
will be a valuable assistance to the historian who at some future, 
and let us hope not far distant, day may undertake the much to be 
desired work of writing a learned and trustworthy Monasticon of 
Scotland. 


WITH BOERS IN THE TRANSVAAL.* 


HERE are certain drawbacks to the usefulness and readable- 
ness of Mr. Newman's (or, as Sir George Colley, who ought 
to have known, calls him, Captain Newman’s) book. In the first 
a the title is something of a misnomer, for, though Mr. 
Newman certainly arrived at the Boer camp before the conclusion 
of the Convention, that camp was not in the Transvaal, but in 
Natal. Nor was he present at any of the engagements from 
Bronkhorst Spruit to Majuba; nor at any of the sieges which a 
little gilded the most discreditable chapter (next to “ the Dutch in 
the Medway ” and the Buenos Ayres matter) of English military 
history. Again, it is hard to adjust the mind to the proper condi- 
tion of benevolent impartiality towards a writer who, being an Eng- 
lishman, and having apparently served in some capacity or other as 
an English soldier, calmly proposed to cast in his lot, if only pro- 
fessionally, with rebels against England, Special-Correspondentship 
no doubt induces a curious confusion on these points; and, by the 
side of the preposterous proposal for the neutrality of Natal, the 
humble suggestion of a single man that he should go and make 
“ copy ” out of rebels seems harmless enough. But Mr. Newman's 
language in reference to the man Aylward, who most undoubtedly 
would have had by this time a short shrift and a long drop if he 
had not had the luck to be the subject of so whimsically tolerant 
a Power as England, argues a confusion of mind not merely pro- 
fessional, Lastly, the book is written in slovenly fashion (such 
slips as “ Earl Carnarvon,” “ interviewed ”—not in the technical 
sense in which the word has become half legitimate, but simply 
for “had an interview with ”—“semi-historian,” and the like 
occur) and with little graphic power. But it is the fullest 
account of the dealings with the Transvaal that we have 
seen; it has a useful historical introduction; and it is written 
with an evident desire to be impartial, the bias being, where 
it exists, rather towards the Boers than towards the author's 
countrymen. This last characteristic, whether or not it awakes 
sympathy with Mr. Newman, makes his book valuable because 
the reader is assured by it that he will not have the case 
against the Transvaal put with any exaggeration. If the Boers 
come badly out of Mr. Newman’s hands, it is pretty clear that 
they are not the wronged angels which certain Englishmen delight 
to represent them. Mr. Newman has also (though, as has been 
said, he has nothing to tell about the brief and miserable story of 
the Transvaal war at first hand) collected with great care both 
published and unpublished accounts of its incidents. His book is 
therefore better calculated than any other known to us to supply 
all the necessary material for judging the cause and character of 
these singular disasters. 

With Mr. Newman’s historical sketch of the Cape Colony and 
the foundation of the Dutch Republics there is no need to deal at 
any great length. His facts are given correctly enough and in 
fairly sufficient detail, though he suppresses some of the worst of the 
charges made against the slave-hunting and slave-keeping habits of 
the Boers. But he admits, whatis indeed undeniable, that the uniform 
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motive of “trekking” was a desire to escape the restrictions placed 
by the English Government on slavery and on the policy of “ frank 
extermination” pursued by the Dutch towards those natives who 
were unwilling or ill suited to serve them. This of itself is suffi- 
cient to upset the contention (borrowed from his friend, Mr. 
Aylward) that the ceding of Dutch territory to England gave no 
right of continued authority over Dutchmen who chose to leave 
that territory. The argument is plausible but fallacious. No 
doubt in modern times it is always considered that such transfers 
of territory imply a right of option on the part of the in- 
habitants to stay and owe allegiance, or migrate and be free from 
it, But this rests on the supposition that the migration is 
made to some organized and civilized country where the refugees 
accept the responsibilities of a new allegiance. The case of the 
Dutch trekkers was quite different from this. They claimed not 
to return to Holland, nor to establish themselves in a Dutch 
colony, but to set themselves up as independent and sovereign in 
a No-man’s Land, the surveillance of which, by all the traditions 
of colonization, belonged already to Great Britain. It would have 
been preposterous for that Power to have admitted the establish- 
ment on her frontiers, among the kinsmen of her subjects (kinsmen 
who, in the natural course of things, would some day become her 
subjects themselves), of the very tyranny and misrule to which she 
had just put an end short of those frontiers. The details of 
English dealings with the discontented emigrants may be, and are, 
open to criticism. But the English right to control them, to allow 
them independence only conditionally and on sufferance, and es 

cially to retain control of their dealings with the natives, was in- 
defeasible, so long as no other civilized Power was established in 
the neighbourhood, not only in international law, but in common 


Mr. Newman tells the history of the brief independence of the 
Transvaal, and of the curious presidency of Mr. Burgers fairly 
enough, and in sufficient detail, admitting fully the inability to 
carry on their government which the Boers then displayed. In his 
account of the annexation there is nothing new, and he does not 
clear up the admitted difficulty as to the state of feeling in the 
Transvaal at the time. Nobody now denies that shortly after- 
wards a strong and preponderant opposition arose against it. But 
the accusation that this opposition was simply got up by a few 
persons, for the most part not native Boers but Hollanders, and 
that at the time of Sir ‘I’. Shepstone’s mission the responsible re- 
pean of the State were really in favour of annexation, at 

tas a preliminary to confederation and as the only way out 
of their pecuniary difficulties, is not refuted in these pages by any 
clear evidence. A still greater want of clearness is manifest when 
we come to the second crux of the affair, the reasons which deter- 
mined the actual rising. Among those who have studied the 
matter there are, it is well known, two theories. One is that 
the Boer agitators united thirst for liberty with cunning, and 
that they simply waited, first, till their enemy Cetewayo was 
crushed, and then till the English troops in the country were 
weak and off their guard. The other is that they would have 
accepted the situation, with protests indeed, but quietly enough, if 
the promised internal autonomy had been given them, and if “ that 
man Lanyon” had not irritated them. ‘he latter is the more 
popular theory, and it is this which Mr. Newman adopts, For 
ourselves we have always seen one difficulty in it—that no one has 
ver pointed out what the evil deeds of “that man Lanyon ” were. 
Mr. Newman, who is No age on the unfortunate Administrator, 
does not help us in the least; the chief crime which he mentions 
being the setting of one judge of Dutch name and birth above 
anotuer of Dutch birth and name. The simpler explanation seems 
to be that regular government and its contingencies of taxation, 
inability to harry and enslave the Katlirs, &c., were hateful, 
as they always had been, to the Boers; and that the fool- 
ish policy which removed Cetewayo and Secocoeni, instead of 
leaving them as thorns in their side, aided by the mischievous 
talk of their sympathizers in England, did the rest. That 
the annexation was a mistake is now generally, if not universally, 
admitted. That to annex and not to allow as much self-govern- 
ment as possible, while safeguarding native and foreign relations, 
was a greater mistake, is clear. That the Zulu war, the avoidance 
of which was the chief plea urged for the annexation itself, was 
the greatest of all, is certain. That Mr. Newman speaks with ex- 
treme leniency of Sir Bartle Frere, who had nothing to do with 
the annexation, and everything to do with the Zulu war, is curious, 
on not unintelligible from his point of view as a sympathizer with 

Boers. 

On the painful but important subject of the Transvaal war itself 

- Newman has, as has been said, little that is actually new to re- 
late; but he gives a full and complete account of its brief and lament- 
able history. The four engagements—Bronkhorst Spruit, Laing’s 
Nek, the Ingogo, and Majuba—are each handled at fength. The 
reader who after twelve months’ interval re-reads these melancholy 
Stories has no great difficulty in tracing the causa malorum to the 
astounding mismanagement of the commanding officers in each case — 
4 mismanagement which the fact, fortunate for them, of their death 
does not entitle the historian or the critic to disguise. At 
Bronkhorst Spruit the troops walked deliberately, and in spite of 
Warning, into an ambush in such formation as to make victory 
over them not only easy, but certain, to practised marksmen. The 
attack on Laing’s Nek was a prodigy of blunders in almost every 
detail of conception or execution. What Sir George Colley 
meant to do at the Ingogo, why he went there, and what he 
stayed there for, no one has ever been able to make out; for the 


avowed object, the clearing, of the road to Newcastle, required 
no such proceeding. As for Majuba, the events of that miser- 
able day have never been quite so fully told as in Mr. Newman’s 
working up of the narratives of Captain Robertson and other 
persons. ‘That the troops actually on the hill might have 
fought better than they did is but too probable. But, as the 
various detachments left on the way seem to have been one 
and all left without any orders or any notion of the move- 
ments they were expected to execute, it is only a matter of 
wonder and congratulation that the whole of them were not 
cut up by their active and determined enemy, Except Laing’s 
Nek—which, though a bold attempt, was a reasonable and feasible 
one enough in the abstract, and which might have succeeded with 
better management in detail—these three fights are perhaps the 
most extraordinary examples of military wool-gathering on record. 
One thing which Mr. Newman, who by this time was actually 
with the Boers, records of the armistice will excite the keenest 
regret in the minds of all good Englishmen, Had accident delayed 
Lord Kimberley’s message of surrender a very little longer, the 
Boers, flushed with their success and with the irresolution of the 
English Ministry, had, it is positively asserted, made up their minds 
to attack Sir Evelyn Wood in his position. Of this attack, even 
though the Gatling guns had been incomprehensibly sent away, it 
is difficult to believe that the result could have been other than 
satisfactory; while if by any chance it had succeeded, even Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government would hardly have dared to make the 
peace they actually did make. 

Two points which will be looked into with interest are the 
conduct of the Boers as to the usages of warfare, and the incom- 
prehensibly small amount, as officially stated, of their actual losses. 
On the former head Mr. Newman, though by no means an anti- 
Boer, is obliged to record, not merely the treachery of Cronje at 
Potchefstroom, but the same man’s refusal to allow women and 
children to quit the fort there, the use of explosive bullets, the 
violation of the Geneva Cross, the ill-treatment of doctors and 
prisoners, and many other things of the kind. The second and 
more difficult question he contents himself with answering by 
giving all the official reports. The result of the comparison of 
these amounts to something like a conviction that the Boers con- 
cealed their losses and deliberately understated their force. At 
Bronkhorst Spruit, for instance, the Boers admit two hundred 
men pret and a loss of one killed on the spot and six 
wounded. Colonel Anstruther estimated, “ from Boer accounts,” 
the number present at from twelve hundred to fifteen hun- 
dred, and his provost-sergeant actually counted forty-four Boer 
corpses. The inducement to both parties to exaggerate or ex- 
tenuate being admitted to be equal (and that is a large admis- 
sion in face of the positive statement of the proamvempnest), 
it may be asked whether, with all the bad marksmanship of 
English soldiers, it can be supposed that nearly three hundred 
men kept up a brisk fire at short range for a quarter of an 
hour with breechloaders, hitting exactly seven times? Again, the 
untrustworthiness of the Boer statistics is proved to demonstration 
by the official report of the Ingogo fight. Here the Boers declare 
that they “‘stormed the battery,” though every attack was re- 
pulsed, and claim that 205 British dead were found on the field, 
though the total loss in killed (which could not possibly be dis- 
sembled, even if it were the habit of English officers to do such 
things) was between sixty and seventy. Such considerations do 
not, of course, affect the result; but, ferocious as the sentiment 
may seem to the Peace Society, it is satisfactory to think that the 
successes of the Boers were not quite so cheaply bought as their 
statistics would make out. 


THE MIND OF MENCIUS.* 


? bp - pride which the Chinese take in magnifying the glories 
of their ancient history and the virtues of the men of olden 
time, at the expense of all later ages, is a melancholy admission of 
the decadence of their race. “ Fuimus” is the motto they have 
chosen for themselves, and unfortunately the choice is an apt one. | 
Of all that is admirable, whether as regards political wisdom, 
philosophy, poetry, or knowledge, the highest models are to be 
sought for before the Christian era. In one man, Confucius, these 
were all embodied, and by common consent this gifted sage is con- 
sidered to have been the wisest of mankind. As is not uncom- 
monly the lot of great men, his contemporaries failed to appre- 
ciate the excellences which posterity has recognized in his 
character, and he died neglected by all except a few faithful 
followers. But his words survived the misfortunes of his life, and 
rather more than a century after his death they raised up in 
Mencius a man worthy to take up the mantle of “ the Master,” 
and one who, by the universal assent of later generations, has 
been raised on a pinnacle in the national pantheon scarcely lower 
than that from which Confucius looks down upon his worshippers. 
It is difficult to compare the philosophy of Confucius and 
Mencius with that of any European system. The tone of the 
Chinese mind is a thing apart from all that we are accustomed to 
in Western learning. Political economy was the end of their 
philosophy, and the cultivation of conduct was the means by 
which that end was to be reached. The cultivation of the mind 
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and the development of ideas formed no part of their system, 
- except as instruments for improvement in behaviour; and wisdom 
was but, in their view, the natural and independent Imowledge 
which man is capable of without learning. In fact, wisdom 
forms part of that perfect nature which is the gift of heaven 
to all. men. . To follow the instinctive directions of this nature, 
and to obey the promptings of the benevolence, righteousness, 
and propriety which are inherent in it, should be the object of 
every one. If theee can be kept free from the contaminating 
- influences of surrounding things, man marches onwards on the 
one direct road to perfection and becomes the equal of Heaven. 
“ Seek benevolence, righteousness, propriety, and intelligence,” 
said Mencius, “so shalt thou find them; neglect, so shalt thou 
lose them. That men are distinguished from one another by 
having of these either as much again, or five times as 
much, or an incaleulable amount, arises from this, that they 
do not fully develop their natural faculties, Everything has in 
itself its own (normal) principle; this is what the people lay 
hold of, therefore they love this sublime virtue.” On this ge 
Mr. Faber remarks:—“ From this we see that Mencius only con- 
ceived of this diversity as quantitative, as the measure of the 
development of the essential nature. But-the complete highest ideal 
lies concealed in every breast, remaining amongst the multiplicity 
of phenomena, the one constaut standard owing to which the 
people pay an involuntary tribute of: respect to all genuine 
virtue.” 
Only, then, such rulers as possessed this genuine virtue gained the 
"respect of the people, and those against’ whom the unerring popular 
instinct declared forfeited the obedience of their subjects, and 
became de facto political outcasts. Vox popult vor Det was the 
groundwork of Mencius’s system. ‘Heaven sees-as my people 
see,” he says; “ heaven hears as my people hear.” The people 
formed, therefore, according to him, the most important element 
in the State; next to them came the spirits of the land, 
and the ruler was the least important. Such was the basis 
of the ideal kingdom erected by Mencius, in which the material 
wants of the people were to be the first aim and object of 
the sovereign. For them he wag»to provide food, clothing, em- 
ployment, and education. With them he was to live in direct 
sympathy ; and as he exercised only such authority as they chose: 
to commit to his keeping, so it was incumbent on him to resi 
his throne at their bidding, and even his lite might under certain 
circumstances be sacrificed at theircommand. On one occasion this. 
* doctrine formed the subject of conversation between Mencius and the 
King of Tse. “ When a Court official, asked Mencius, ‘entrusts wife 
and children to a friend and travels to Ts’0o, but on his return finds 
wife and children suffering from cold and hunger, what should he 
-do-with him?’ The King answered, ‘Cast him off’ He said, 
* What is to be done with the chief justice who cannot control 
his subordinates?’ The King said, ‘Dismiss him.’ Mencius 
said, ‘ What is to be done when within the four boundaries no 
order prevails?’ The King looked to the right and left, and 
spoke of other things.” At another time the same King inquired 
of the philosopher, **‘ Is it true that T’ang has banished the King 
Kee, and that Woo has slain King Chow? . . . . Dare a minister 
put his sovereign to death?’ *He who outrages humanity,’ 
answered Mencius, ‘ is called a robber; he who outrages righteous- 
ness is called a villain; a man who is a villain and a robber is 
called a subject (a common man). I have heard of the execution 
of a subject called Chow, but never of the murder of a sovereign.’” 
It is probable that the political condition of the empire induced 
Mencits thus to emphasize his democratic views. For many years 
the country had been distracted by wars waged with purely ambi- 
tious Te princes who trod under foot the rights of the people, 
and regarded with callous indifference the want and misery which 
they inflicted upon their subjects. Against such selfish wrong- 
doing Mencius entered his protest in season and out of season. All 
wars of aggression he counted as being vicious in every sense, 
and he would have the sword drawn only when the safety of the 
State was endangered. “Skilful warriors,” he said, “should 
undergo the most severe punishment ; next those who unite princes 
in alliance, afte 


was to be avoided not from any craven fear of the enemy, 


nor from any purely sordid motives, but because it did despite to | 


benevolence and righteousness, and interfered with the moral and 

Inaterial of the people. On one occasion Mencius 

encountered a diplomatist who proposed to make peace between 

pve pend ities by showing them that the war was not likely to 
) profitable 


-. Om the contrary [said Mencius], if these kings disband their armies for 
the sake of protit, the officers of their armies will rejoice at the dis- 
banding, and find their delight in profit. Subordinates will be smitten 
with the love of gain in the service of their rulers, sons will conduct 
themselves in the same way towards their fathers, and brothers towards 
brethren; so at last rulers and ministers, fathers and sons, elder and 
younger brothers, will cast away from them benevolence and righteous- 
ness, and in their mutual intercourse will strive after profit; but this has 
never happened without ruin fellowing. On the contrary, it is the other 
way with benevolence and righteousness. 


_ An empire governed by a humane prince who should devote his 
life to-the protection of his people from external foes, and to the 
romotion of their material prosperity and their intellectual well- 
bsg, was the ideal always Bona in his mind. Education 
should be universal, and with Confucius he held that to punish 
people who had not first been taught was tyranny. As a dream, 


3 : rwards those who extend the area of moorland, | 
and burden the people with uncultivated territory.” But war | 


Mencius’s model empire is faultless; but, unfortunately, his belief 
in the inherent goodness of human nature vitiated his whole 
system of politieal economy. The evil passions which influence 
men’s conduct were to him aberrations from nature, instead of 
being nature’s self. Return to your original nature, was the 
burden of his cry, and then princes will govern righteously, 
faithful ministers will come forward at the bidding of their 
sovereigns, fathers will rule well their households, sons wil] 
honour and obey their parents, the people generally will be loyal 
and obedient, and the land will flow with milk and honey, 
The history of China is a curious commentary on these doctrines, 
which in theory have been reverenced and applauded by every suc. 
ceeding generation of Chinamen since they were uttered. No 
darker chapter is to be found in the annals of any nation than that 
which followed the time of Mencius, and since then, if we are to 
apply the test proclaimed by the sage, we shall be forced to believe 
that not a single righteous prince has arisen to govern the unfor- 
tunate te nl of China. But, though theoretically Mencius’s 
system has been accepted as a whole, yet as a matter of fact all 
that is visionary in it has been consistently ignored, and the practical 
portion of it has alone been acted upon. In the universal spread 
of education in China we see the result of the very wise and 
humane injunctions of both Confucius and Mencius. The inei- 
dence of taxation is another benefit flowing from their teachings, 
One tenth of the produce of the soil was to be given to the State, 


. and all other taxes were to be abolished. Though this system has 


never been exactly followed, it has left its impress on the fiscal 
arrangements of the Government, and probably no civilized nation 
in the world is so lightly taxed as the Chinese. The abolition of 
all waste lands, the preservation of common rights to all rivers 
and ponds, the State assistance given at the present day to agri- 
culturists in times of distress and need, in the shape of seed corn 
and plants, may all fairly be put down to the influence of the 
teachings of Confucius and Mencius, and more especially to those 
of the later sage, from whose more practical tone of mind his 
countrymen still continue to reap incalculable benefits. On com- 
mercial matters his opinions were advanced and sound, and if his 
views on the importance of maintaining easy means of intercom- 
munication between cities were now carried out to their legitimate 
conclusion, they would support the introduction of railways into 
the country. At the same time he was nota whit behind Confucius 
in his sense of the higher duties and responsibilities of man:— - 

The superior man [he said] delights himself in three things:—r. That 

his father and mother are both alive, and his brothers cause no anxiety. 
2. That looking up he has nothing of which to be ashamed towards 
Heaven, and looking down has no cause to blush before men. 3. That he 
obtains those most conspicuous for talent throughout the Empire in order 
to instruct and educate them. 
We here find embodied the noblest aspirations of which man is 
capable on earth, and, though Mencius’s notions as to the existence 
ot a God were scarcely less shadowy than those held by Confucius, 
it must be confessed that his ethics leave little to be desired on 
the score of morality. 

Like Confucius, Mencius formulated no system of philosophy, 
and there is nothing to show that even in his own mind he had 
any comprehensive grasp of the consequences of many of the 
doctrines which he enunciated. His teachings as they have been 
preserved consist of conversations which he held with kings, 


ministers, and others on topics which arose out of the circum- 


stances of the moment. Students of his wisdom have been 
obliged, therefore, to search out of his pages and piece together 
his utterances on each subject with which he dealt. The work 
before us will, however, obviate for the future the necessity of 
this constantly recurring labour. Mr. Faber, whose Diyest of the 
Doctrines of Confucius has done so much to lighten the difficulties 
in the way of studying Confucianism, has in its pages formulated 
a system trom the scattered sayings of Mencius, which puts before 
us clearly and succinctly the opinions of that philosopher. Oc- 
casionally he ascribes thoughts und ideas to him for which it is 
difficult to find justification in the words of the sage, but, op 
the whole, he faithfully reproduces the Mind of Mencius. 3 


FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AND BOOKS." 


R. STEVENSON is an original thinker, and in the lives he 

has selected he finds abundance of incidents which he makes 
exciting, although they have come to him at second hand. A critic 
is nothing if not self-confident ; and, though Mr. Stevenson adverts 
to the tremors and hesitations with which he launched himself on 
a critical career, he may be congratulated on having overcome that 
early weakness, and now his confidence often verges on temerity. 
But, if he is sometimes over-confident, it must be said to his credit 
that he is a thoroughly conscientious literary workman. He has 
not only read up his subjects, but apparently reflected on them 
habitually before proceeding to put pen to paper. Then, as he 
says in his preface, having once selected his standpoint, he finishes 
his sketch without shifting his place, though new ideas may arise 
to tempt him to side views. The result is a decided homogeneity 
of effect, and a sense of completeness within the scope of his 
observations, though that scope may sometimes be provokingly 
narrowed. His judgments, if they are disputable, are at all events 
his own; and he is at pains to give the reasons for his decisions, 


* Familiar Studies of Men and Books. 


By Robert Louis Steve sou. 
London: Chatto & Windus. 1882. 
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though the reasons may be occasionally far-fetched. In fact, Mr. 
Sterenson has the fault—though we are almost inclined to call it the 
merit—of mes his critical work too deeply in his strong in- 
dividuality. Heis apt to base broad principles on personal impres- 
sions, and to generalize from his prepossessions and not infrequently 
from his prejudices. We think the statement is somewhat mis- 
leading in which he implies that, being necessarily restricted in 
space, he prefers to give merits greater prominence than faults. 

Je willingly grant that he does so, for example, in the case of 
Walt Whitman; but we should not dream of charging him 
with undue leniency in his articles on either Burns or Knox, and 
as little in his strictures on Victor Hugo’s romances, to which the 
observation is meant primarily to apply. As to the scapegrace 
Francois Villon, there was necessarily nothing to be said of 
him but what was morally most damaging, and Mr. Stevenson 

ys all honour to his genius. As for the author's style, it is fixed, 

ike his opinions; and, as we believe we remarked on a former 
occasion, it irritates and fascinates simultaneously. We love an 
essayist who writes with the old classical simplicity; dealing 
charily in short and consistent metaphor, and drawing rarely on 
reserves of more fantastic expression when he aims at producing 
some exceptional effect. Yet Mr. Stevenson’s exuberance of 
imaginative diction, and the quaint costume in which he tricks 
out his phrases, land him occasionally in happy forms of thought, 
and the mannerisms and affectations which we regard as disfigure- 
ments are redeemed by passages which are pregnant with beauty or 
force, and which we tind laying firm hold on the memory. 

In the article on Victor Hugo's Romances Mr. Stevenson 
argues that each of them, in a kind of arithmetical progression, 
supplies a key to the others that have gone before as well as to 
the author's principle of growth. Or, as he puts it characteris- 
tically, the last, and it may be the weakest, of our author's works 
“enables us at last to get hold of what underlies the whole of 
them—of that spinal marrow of significance that unites the work 
of his life into something organic and rational.” We greatly 
doubt whether the veteran poet and romance writer would accept 
the observation as a compliment. We suspect he would dispute 
the implied assertion that, if he had chanced to have been cut off 
in his prime, posterity would have pronounced him wanting in 
backbone and organically immature. He has advanced in one 
sense as he may have retrograded in a literary point of view, 
although we think his Quatre-vingt-treize is anything rather than 
a proof of the latter. But it seems to us that no genius in the 
world of romance ever started with more definite conceptions of 
his pom and of the missions he has endeavoured to carry out. 
He has always posed as the artist and the apostle of Humanity, 
with a sublime disregard of the practicable as of the common- 
place. His dreams of the possible immediate future of the race as 
of their perfectibility have been as extravagant as his distorted 
patriotic conceptions of his ideal Paris which is the soul of the 
universe. He has always been inspired by grand humanitarian 
impulses which he has never attempted to control, and which have 
burst at every turn through the conventional barriers of his art. 
If he were rejuvenated and spared to us for another century, 
to multiply fictions with moral purposes and poems that are mag- 
nificently suggestive of impossibilities, we should still judge him as 
we must have judged him a score of years ago, because it is im- 
possible to ow a system where there is no system to discover. 
And, as Mr, Stevenson remarks, with what we might cali incon- 
sistency were it not on the theory that, when Hugo wrote his great 
romance, his mind and his methods were both in embryo, in Notre 
Dame de Paris “ the moral purpose seems to have mighty little to 
do with the artistic conception; moreover, it és very questionably 
handled; while the artistic conception is developed with the most 
consummate success.” That is no doubt true, and specially so 
far as development of the artistic conception is concerned. And 
it is with his keenest perception and in his happiest style 
that Mr. Stevenson shows how the picturesque shadows of the 
twin towers of Notre Dame fall on every page of that wonderful 
romance, It is from Notre Dame that all the interests radiate ; 
it is from the architecture of the great Gothic Cathedral that the 


characters draw their various individualities and sometimes }|° 


borrow their very shapes or features. What is the hideous 
hunchback who serves for the hero but one of the figures carved 
on some quaint old gargoyle, into whom Hugo, ever mindful of 
his creature’s origin, has breathed the breath of life. And the 
Canon Dom Claude, in a very different shape, is another 
charaeteristic human expression of the times that raised such 
structures as Notre Dame, and made such moral monstrosities as 
Quasimodo conceivable. In short, as Mr. Stevenson says,“ Hugo 
has peopled the Gothic city, and above all this Gothic church, 
With a race of men even more distinctly Gothic than their sur- 
roundings.” Esmeralda alone, as he explains, is something of 
an exception. “She and the goat traverse the story like two 
children who have wandered in a dream.” 

Hurrying away from Hugo's other novels, it is an easy and 
Very natural transition to the article on Villon. Villon might 
have been the boon companion and mentor of the Canon’s 
dissipated young brother; he might have been the laureate of 
the Court of the Miracles, to immortalize the exploits of the 
4tuands. The article on Villon is far more biographical 

critical, and the biographical reminiscences are intinitely 
more picturesque than anything in Gil Blas or Lazarillo de 

Ormes, and for that very reason it may probably be the mosi 
Popular. Mr, Stevenson tells with spirit and some sympathy 
the story of the cynical and shameless rascal whose sufferings 


might point the moral of the sound worldly wisdom that 
teaches honesty to be the best policy. He paints in the colours 
and with all the properties of the times such scenes as might have 
found a place in the memoirs of a Vidocg of the fifteenth century. 
He introduces us to a band of chamberers and tavern-haunters 
who, rising far above the level of commonplace enterprises, 
figure hosourably among the early masters of burglary as one of the 
fine arts, Villon and his chosen confederates “put up plants,” 
bygak into dwellings, pick the best locks of the time on the 
strongest boxes, and lay themselves out mainly for sacrilege, 
partly, perhaps, because the Church was the chief repository of 
treasure. They falsify consistently the absurd maxim of “ honour 
among thieves,” which only finds confirmation in circumstances 
where the virtue of the thieves is fortified by self-interest, And, 
as we have said, they suffer very severely for their sins, To say 
nothing of privations alternating with license, and of the per- 
petual prospect of being gibbeted or broken on the wheel, Villon 
passed good part of his brief and chequered life in solitary con- 
finement in the most noisome dungeons, with occasional experiences 
of the sworn tormentors. What end he came to, nobody knows; 
and it may be asked why Mr. Stevenson, in imitation of a distin- 
guished French literary man, has thought it worth while to with- 
draw this picturesque rascal from the oblivion that had fallen on 
his unhonoured memory. Simply because Villon was an original 
genius ofa very rare order; and the best proof of his extraordinary 
poses is what he accomplished by fits and starts in the depths of 

is voluntary degradation. Let us hear what Mr, Stevenson has 
to say on the subject ; and we do not know that he could have put 
the matter more clearly :— 

Beside that of his contemporaries, his writing, so full of colour, so 
eloquent, so picturesque, stands out in an almost miraculous isolation. If 
only one or two of the chroniclers could have taken a leaf out of his book, 
history would have been a pastime, and the fifteenth century as present to 
our minds as the age of Charles II. This gallows-bird was the one great 
writer of his age and country, and initiated modern literature for France. 
Boileau, long ago, in the age of perukes and snuff-boxes, recognized him 
as the first articulate poet in the language; andif we measure him, not 
by priority of merit, but by living duration of influence, not on a 
comparison with obscure forerunners, but with great and famous successors, 
we shall install this ragged and disreputable figure in a far higher niche ip 
glory’s temple than ever was dreamed of by the critic. 

Next in general interest to the article on Villon is that on Burns ; 
partly because the two poets had not a few of their gifts and fail- 
ings in common, Burns is reviewed in an interesting and very 
clear biographical essay, dealing chiefly with the poet's character 


| in some of its least pleasing aspects ; nor can we assent to what is 


apparently Mr. Stevenson's idea, that it will tend to elevate Burns 
morally in the eyes of dispassionate judges. We rise from a 
perusal of such essays as that by Professor Wilson or of the ad- 
mirable life by Lockhart with an affectionate sympathy for the 
misguided child of genius, who was sorely tempted by his circum- 
stances and his temperament. Mr. Stevenson shows him 
on his own written evidence as the vulgar and often heart- 
less libertine, who accepted each sign of admiration by «@ 
woman asa fair challenge to ruin her; and who, when he 
felt no inclination to kindle responsively, laboriously fanned an 
artificial passion as the indispensable preliminary to a piquant 
intrigue. Truth is great, and, we suppose, ought to prevail; but 
if Mr. Stevenson hus proved his case pretty clearly, we cannot 
say that we feel grateful. Nor can we attach snrening 8 the 
importance Mr, Stevenson does to the “ hopeless no ai of 
Burns’s conduct when he decided to marry Jean Armour. ere, 
again, he was led or misled by impulse, as impulse had so often 
misled him before. And we fear that “ on the facts dealt with 
in this study,” although Mr. Stevenson comes to a different 
conclusion, Burns can only “ be called a bad man.” All the 
essays will repay careful perusal, because, apart from fresh facts 
or novel suggestions, they often act upon us aggressively, exci 

to independent thought. But, had our space permitted, we shoul 
have singled out for some detailed notice that in which the great 
Scottish Reformer is regarded especially “in his relations to 
Women.’ 


THE COINAGE OF BEOTIA.* 


A Nas the series of monographs on the various branches of Greek 
numismatics which began with Mr. Head’s History of the 
Coinage of Syracuse, and was continued by the same scholar’s 
Ephesus and Mr. Gardner's Elis, a treatise on the coins of 
Boeotia has now been added, in which the same qualities of 
thoroughness and sober archzeological accuracy are observable as 
in Mr. Head’s earlier monographs. In reviewing his Coinage of 
Ephesus we pointed out the extraordinary precision which a 
trained numismatist acquires in arranging in chronological 
sequence coins which to the ordinary eye present no data what- 
ever on which to found a definite order, Long experience pro- 
duces what may be called a numismatic instinct, whereby shades 
of style and treatment which are scarcely perceptible to the un- 
initiated become positive indications of date and locality. Few 
more striking instances of this peculiar faculty could be adduced 
than the arrangement in chronological order ot the long series of 
Beeotian coins described in the present volume, extending from 
B.C. 600 to Imperial times, and, to the non-archwological mind 

* On the Chronoloyical Sequence of the Coins of Baotia. By Barclay 
V. Head, Assistant Coins in the Beith Museum. London: 
Rollin & Feuardent. 1881. 
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offering throughout scarcely one tangible fixed point of chronology. 
How much an educated eye can do is seen in the fact that 
these apparently orderless coins weve arranged, like those of 
Ephesus, in a tentative sequence solely by the indications afforded 
to a tutored eye by style and fabric; and the arrangement thus 
made, when compared with the corresponding history of the time, 
was found to agree, within very narrow limits, with the periods 
of political change recorded by the historians. Certain historical 
facts, such as the destruction of a city, serve as itive tests of 
an arrangement made on purely artistic and archeological 
grounds; and in no case did this order controvert such facts. A 
few years’ margin was all that ever had to be allowed for possible 
error; and this in a series extending over six centuries is almost 
inappreciable. 

t isat once the merit and the fault ef the Boeotian coinage that 
it is of a strongly marked federal character. It is a merit, because 
we know so little of the Bceotian League, that the evidence of the 
coins is especially valuable; but the drawback to this is seen in 
the monotony to which the adoption of a federal badge neces- 
sarily reduces the artistic element of the coinage. The badge of 
the Bceotian League was the so-called “ Shield of Heracles ”"—an 
oval buckler, with two notches at the sides like a violin. This 
shield appears, with very few exceptions, on all the coins of 
Boeotia ; and though in later times it is sometimes stamped with 
a trident or an ear of corn, as a rule it is quite plain, and offers 
about as little opportunity for artistic treatment as can be con- 
ceived. Even the Ephesian Bee, though a conventional insect, pre- 
sented more variety, and wascertainlya less persistent type, than the 
omnipresent Shield of Heracles. As proof of membership of the 
Beoeotian League, however, it hasitsvalue. Theearly coins of Boeotia 
have nothing but this shield on the obverse, and on the reverse 
the initial letter of the mint-city in the middle of the incuse square 
or mill-sail pattern (which is merely the impression of the head of 
the anvil on which the coin was placed to he struck). The con- 
nexion of the cities whose names are thus indicated with the 
League is therefore established; and we are able to say, for 
example, with certainty that Acrephium, Coronea, Haliartus, 
Mycalessus, Phare, Tanagra, and Thebes were members of the 
Beeotian Confederation about 500 B.c. It does not follow that 
these cities were the only members, for smaller towns were en- 
rolled in the territories of larger ones. But it is probable 
that the cities whose initials occur on the coins in connexion 
with the shield were the principal autonomous members of the 
Beotian League at the given period. The historical interest of 
this series of coins, it is evident, must greatly exceed the artistic. 
Indeed, with the exception of some fine types of Heracles of about 
B.C. 440, which, as Mr. Head remarks, closely: resemble the 
Metopes of the Parthenon, there is scarcely anything of notable 
artistic merit in the Boeotian coinage. Historically, epigraphic- 
ally, and mythologically, it presents much that is highly interesting 
and important; but on the score of art it must be admitted to 
compare unfavourably with most branches of Greek numismatics, 
‘The want of artistic interest, however, only retlects the more 
credit on the patient labour with which Mr. Head has educed 
from a not very beautiful series so much that is valuable on other 
accounts. 

The history of Beeotia is the record of a long struggle between 
the League, on the one hand, and Thebes, its principal member, on 
‘the other. Thebes was ever aspiring to dominate the League, and 
the League was ever watchful to retain its ancient integrity as a 
union of autonomous cities. The coinage illustrates their constant 
struggle in the clearest manner. At first the various cities issued 
their own coins with the shield on one side and their initial letter 
on the other. Already Thebes was beginning to dominate 
Beeotian politics, for most of the coins of this period (B.c. 550 to 
480) bear the Theban initial. Then came the epoch of the Persian 
wars, when Beeotia lost its reputation in the eyes of Hellas; 
Beeotians, unless they were Platezans or Thespians, were held as 
traitors; and Thebes was humiliated and was no longer the 
head of the League. The effect of this downfall of Thebes 
is immediately evident on the coins, which’ are now issued 


in the name of “the Beeotians,” and the old constitution of the’ 


e is thus reasserted, But the coins teach us more than 
this, They indicate, what history does not record, that the 
humiliation of Thebes was the opportunity of Tanagra, and that 
this city aspired to the leadership which the other had been com- 
‘pelled to resign; for the coins with the inscription of the 
* Boeotians ” in genere, bear also the first two letters of Tanagra, be- 
sides the special symbol of that city, the wheel of the Sun-god. The 
ambitious design of Tanagra did not succeed, as the coins show ; 
tor the democracies established in Boeotia by Athens, instead 
of submitting to a general Boeotian coinage issued at Tanagra, 
struck each their own pieces with the badge of the League 
on one side and their own symbol and initial on the other. 
Presently Thebes recovered the ground she had lost, and 
from B.C. 446 to 387 the coins of Boeotia are entirely Theban, 
to the great improvement of their art. The peace of Antalcidas, 
B.C. 387, ended this period of Theban supremacy, and Spartan 
oligarchies were set up throughout Beotia. The @ was, 
indeed, dissolved, but custom had made the shield, its symbol, an 
essential part of the coinage; and, accordingly, Thebes having 
‘again fa'len,-we find the usual profusion of independent issues; 
and again coins ap with the inscription of the “ Bootians” 
“a genere, though this time Thebes herself issues them—at the 
time, it should be remembered, that Thebes put in a claim, which 
Sparta disallowed, to sign the peace on behulf of all Boeotia. Once 


again we see Thebes predominant, not only in Bootia, but over the 
whole of Hellas, for the age of Pelopidas and Epaminondas suec- 
ceeded the anarchic period of the Spartan oligarchies. ‘This jg 
the Ninth Period (B.c. 379 to 338), in Mr. Head's classification, 
and it is marked by a new federal coinage, of a renewed Beeotian 
League, headed by Thebes. The coins are sizned with the initials 
of a long series of magistrates, or Boeotarchs, whom Mr. Head 
believes to be, not the eponymous archons, but the Polemarchs ; 
and though the scrupulous caution of the numismatist warns 
us against a too rash identification of the names of the Ismenias 
and Cabirichos, yet it is satisfactory to believe that we really 
possess the initials of Charon, one of the Liberators, and Damoklidas, 
Theopompus, and Ismenias, friends of Pelopidas, and that EMAME 
stands for the great Epaminondas himself. Chzeronea brought this 
golden age to an end, and with the Macedonian conquest of ‘Thebes 
we find for the third time a coinage in the general name of the 
“ Boeotians.” The types of Alexander then appear, ad the Boeotian 
League is revived for a while in the third century, and jvins in the 
wars of the Achean and ‘Etolian confederations. More Macedonian 
types, the Roman cbnquest by Flamininus, B.c, 197, and the dissolu- 
tion of the Boeotian League in B.c. 146, with an Imperial coinage of 
little interest, bring this long series to an end. Everywhere the 
bearing of the coins upon the history is important, and a study of 
Mr. Head's monograph will prove of real assistance to students of 
a difficult department of Greek history. 

As evidence of religious cultus, the coins of Beeotia are particu- 
larly interesting. Tanagra, for example, was a great seat of 
Apollo worship, and owned the famous temple of that god at 
Delium. We should, therefore, expect some sign of Sun-worship 
on the Tanagrean coinage. Accordingly we find first the wheel 
of the sun’s chariot, and then, as reverse types became more deve- 
loped, the forepart of a horse, or a horse’s head, which will be most 
naturally identified with the steeds of Apollo. Dionysus, again, 
was a chief divinity in Boeotia, and the wine cup, or jar, appears 
in the amphora on the Theban coinage, and in the cantharus on 
the coins of Acrephium, where Pausanias tells us there was 
temple and statue of Dionysus. The fane of Athena Itonia stood 
in the territory of Coronea, and the story runs that one night the 
goddess appeared to her priestess Iodama, clad in her chiton with 
the Gorgon head depicted on it, and Iodama was turned to stone. 
The coins refer to this worship of Athena by representing the head 
of the Gorgon on the reverse. Later on, the head itself of Athena 
Itonia appears on the coins of Coronea. So, too, the crescent 
moon is a constant symbol on the coinage of Thespiz, and some- 
times the head of Aphrodite appears; and thus the statement of 
Pausanias is confirmed, that Aphrodite Melainis was there 
worshipped as a moon-goddess. The same mythological value 
is found in the coins of Haliartus, which constantly exhibit a trident, 
ora figure of Poseidon, which are at once explained when wo 
remember that the famous temple of Poseidon at Onchestus was 
within the territory of Haliartus, and was the meeting-place of 
Amphictyonic Council of the Beotians. The thunderbolt on the 
coin of Lebadea (p. 46) is another example of religious sym- 
bolism; for the statue of Zeus Hyetius stood in the grove of the 
Trophonius, Among these symbols, that of Orchomenus must 
not be forgotten. It was a grain of corn, peculiarly appropriate 
to the city whose fertile plain is renowned in classical literature, 
and on which in our own days Leake counted goo grains in 
single ear. 

Besides the mythelogical interest of this series, the epigraphic 
value is considerable. Kirchhoff had already shown that the 
Beeotian alphabet presented several chronological peculiarities ; and 
it is curious to find the coins testifying to the same effect in the 
late persistence of archaic forms of letters. The subject is too 
technical to be more than referred to; but it may be added that 
the history of the Greek alphabet is well illustrated on the coins 
which Mr. Head has described with so much learning, and which 
are so admirably represented on the five autotype plates which 
accompany his descriptions. It is a matter for congratulation 
that the British Museum and the Numismatic Society have 
adopted the autotype system of photographic representation of 
coins, in place of the old-fashioned wood or copper engraving. 
There can be ao question as to which is the more faithful, and, 
apart from artistic prejudice, the more beautiful. 


A CHEQUERED CAREER.* 


MAY books of the class to which A Chequered Career 
z belongs, though written by men little practised in the use of 
the pen, yet have interested us not a little. The writers had at 
all events received as much education as falls to the lot of a 
public-schoolboy, and had been content to tell in simple language 
the events of their restless life in our distant colonies. They had 
ay out to seek their fortune on the other side of the world, and 

ad found out by a somewhat hard experience that other qualifica- 
tions are needed than failure in the old country to win a man 
success in the new. They had returned home as poor as they had 
left, in money—perhaps even poorer—but somewhat rich in 
experience. If they could not teach others who were thinking of 
emigrating how to succeed, they might at least guard them 
against disappointment. They could show them that the 
same qualities are needed on whichever side of the line 


* A Chequered Career ; or, Fifteen Years in Australia and New Zealand. 
London: Bentley & Son. 
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@ man may have his home, and that one who has not ac- 
quired the habit of steady industry in England will not find 
jn Australia or New Zealand anything that can supply its want. 
On the other hand, they show that those who are restless by 
pature, and who can never settle down to any one occupation, will 
lead a vagrant life with more satisfaction to themselves in a new 
colony than in the old country. It is a great gain for a man to 
be able to take to the roughest and dirtiest work without neces- 
sarily feeling any loss of self-respect. It is no small advantage, 
moreover, to be sure of earning by one’s labour three good meals 
a day, and to live at the same time in a climate where the miseries 
of wet and cold are but little felt. The same lesson is indeed 
taught us by A Chequered Caréer ; but, unfortunately, the author 
has done his best to render it as profitless and as dull as possible. 
He was for some while the Pantaloon of a travelling show, and 
therefore, we suppose, thinks that it is his duty to be constantly 
facetious. Dull as his book generally is, its humour is by far the 
dullest part. He has, to make the matter worse, very little power 
of observation ; and though he has travelled widely and played in 
his time many parts, he adds next to nothing to what we already 
knew. In fact, we cannot call to mind any one fresh idea which 
his book has raised in our mind. Of not one of our great Southern 
colonies have we a clearer picture before us to repay us for the 
time that we spent in wading through so many pages of this light 
reading as it is called. e tells us in a “Note” that his 
record is a plain statement of facts. We see no reason to 
doubt this; at the same time, he cannot rightly claim to be the 
witness to his own character for truthfulness. ite describes how 
he once applied for a place as groom, and was questioned on his 
early life in England. After recording the answers that he gave, 
he adds, “It made me perspire to tell so many lies all at once; 
but there is an old saying that, if you tell one, you must tell fifty 
to cover it.” How is any reader to know that his book has not 
made him a second time perspire, and that his Note is not one of 
another set of fifty fictions? As, however, we find nothing im- 
probable in his narrative, we will assume that it is generally true, 
though it is too much to ask us to believe that the long dialogues 
with which it is interspersed are all “ plain statements of facts.” 
He begins his record with an account of his baptism in the 
ante-chapel of one of our oldest cathedrals. Two dignitaries of 
the Church were his godfathers. In his childhood he was, he 
says, spoilt and over-indulged. He spent some years at Eton, and 
then was sent to Germany to study German. He learnt little 
there but smoking and billiards. On his return he went to a ship- 
broker's in London to learn business. Six weeks of that life more 
than satisfied him, and he resolved to go with a friend and settle 
in New Zealand. Thence he crossed to Australia, and visited all 
the colonies on that continent, with the exception of Western 
Australia. He soon lost all the money that.he had taken with 
him from England, and then tried various trades. He was 
for some while one of the hands at a sheep-station; next he was 
acook’s mate on board a small coasting-vessel. At one time he 
earned good wages by helping to unload a ship, and next he wasa 
butcher's man. He drove a pack-horse, he kept a canteen, he 
started a livery-stable, and drove his own cab, He was a thea- 
trical agent, and, later on, a comedian, a tragedian, a pantaloon. 
For a week he was a warder in a lunatic asylum ; but finding that 
he was in danger of losing his own wits in watching over those who 
had already lost theirs, he threw up his post, and became 
“strapper” at an omnibus stable. He drove cattle, groomed 
horses, and, rising in respectability, became a coachman to an 
Adelaide gentleman who kept a four-in-hand. With him he 
made a long stay. It was the pleasantest time of his colonial life. 
“T do not suppose,” he writes, ‘ that I should have remained three 
years in that family unless I had become very much attached to 
them; but I was so happy with my horses, and so comfortable in 
my home life, that the time slipped unwittingly away.” It is 
4 pity that, as he had at last found the kind of life which suited 
him, he did not stick to it. It is far better to succeed as a coach- 
man than to failasan author. Thereis that great advantage in 
going far away from one’s birthplace that a man can easily slip 
into the ema for which he is fitted by nature. When, how- 
ever, he has once slipped into it, he makes a great mistake in try- 
ing to slip out of it. Our author is, we fully believe, an admirable 
judge of horses,and can groom and ride one with the best. In 
all matters connected with stables his theory does not fall short of 
his practice. “There isa great deal,” he at one time remarks, 
“in having grooms to match. Many a good turn-out is spoilt through 
ae want of taste in these little matters.” But in literature his 
knowledge is of the smallest, and his taste of the worst. He does, 
indeed, retain enough of what he learnt at Eton to give, two or 
three times if we remember rightly, a scrap of Latin. As for his 
English, when we have said that the novelist who writes under 
the name of Ouida stands high in his estimation, we have surely 
said enough, Such being the object of his admiration, we are 
not surprised to find that he himself indulges in big words. In 
writing of his Eton days he mentions “the meretricious wares ” 
which were sold at a certain wall, meaning thereby tarts and sweet- 
meats. When he left a certain class-room which was in a tower he 
says that he “evacuated the tower.” He writes of “ antipodeal 
vicissitudes,” and of “snores that emanated” from a man’s nose, 
or proboscis as he calls it. But, bad as is his fine language, 
his low comic language is still worse. It might pass muster in a 
Pantaloon, or inthe witof the servants’ hall. It would tell very 


casionally met at night and discussed stable events over a quiet 
game of euchre.” The humour is not always easily understood 
on account ofthe slang with which it is mixed, or which, as per- 
haps we ought to say, constitutes its essence. Neither does its 
occasional profanity add to its charm. Thus our author, after 
describing a scene of drunkenness, adds, “ Many a man on the 
west coast [of New Zealand] lost the number of his mess 
through drink. Whata curse it is, to be sure! ‘As it was 
in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be!’” Later on he 
describes how he visited the town of Warwick in Queensland. 
“ Every other man you meet in Warwick,” he writes, “asks you 
if you do not think it a very clean place. It certainly cleaned us 
out pretty well with the ‘bad houses’ we had.” He tells how 
some New Zealanders had mastered a schooner on which they 
were on board as prisoners, and compelled the captain to set sail 
for New Zealand :— , 
The winds were foul, and a council was convened. It was easily ac- 
counted for. There was a Jonah on board. They knew all about Jonah 
and the whale, and every other story of the sort in the Old Testament. 
The missionaries had instructed them on all such sacred and authentic 
subjects. Having decided that there was a Jonah on board, the next thing 
to do was to set about finding him. They fixed on an old man, who in 
their opinion was the very “dead cut” of Jonah. They tied his hands and 
his feet, and threw him into the sea. This was actually doing more than 
was done in the Scriptures. Ifa whale swallowed that old man, which of 
course a whale did directly he went overboard, he must have found it 
—. inconvenient in not having the free use of his limbs when he got 
inside, 

Our author does not, however, always aim at being facetious. 
At times he isopenly and avowedly dull. He gives little scraps of 
description, jo we might perhaps allow in a local guide-book. 
Thus, he tells us that he believes that on a certain island, which 
he had no opportunity of visiting, ‘‘ there are deer turned out, and 
all sorts of birds acclimatized.” On this same remarkable spot the 
copper-mines were at one time of considerable value; but “I do 
not think,” he adds, “that they are worked at the present day.” 
As he did not visit this island, and as we shall most certainly 
never visit it—as, moreover, we never heard of the island till he 
told us that he had had no opportunity of visiting it—what can it 
matter to us that he believes there are deer on it, or that he thinks 
that the copper-mines are not worked? In our sight, as we are 
writing, there are the outbuildings of a farmhouse. Why should 
we not just as well tell him that, though we have had no oppor- 
tunity of visiting them, yet we believe that there are pigs turned 
out in the yard, and that there is a pump there which at one time 
gave a good supply of water, but which we do not think is worked 
at the present day ? 

As he has crossed the ocean more than once, he holds himself 
quite competent to lay down the law about the proper manage- 
ment of sailors, and so tells us the right way “to elevate the 
moral tone of the seaman.” This year it is said that about half 
a million emigrants have crossed the ocean from Europe to 
America. Are they all to lay down the law also, and is each to 
set forth his own plan of elevating the seaman’s moral tone ? 
Great, indeed, will a the company of preachers. Our author has 
more right to speak when he tells us what are the duties of a 
master towards his servants; but even here there is very little that 
we can learn from him. One remark of his struck us, however, as 
being somewhat more worthy of attention than his usual writings. 
He had retired from the coachman’s box, and had gone far up the 
country to act as storekeeper on a sheep-station a— 

After my town life [he writes] I must confess that I found it very mono- 
tonous, and felt the want of society. This may sound absurd after m 
three years of servitude ; but amongst servants I met with plenty of well- 
informed men who could converse on many other subjects besides their 
particular work. In the bush I found that any subject except sheep, 
cattle, or breaking in colts, was regarded as frivolous. 

We must allow that he has one merit, and that a great one. He 
took to whatever work he could find, and he is not given to 
grumbling. He seems to have made the best of everything, and to 
have passed the fifteen years of his chequered career contentedly 
cach. When he first threw off the last remains of what we 
may call gentility, and became a cook’s mate, he slept soundly 
on some bricks that were at the bottom of the ship’s hold. He 
readily took to scraping out pots, peeling potatoes, and washing 
up. And so throughout the whole time he did whatever he had 
to do, and did it cheerfully, “No man,” he writes, “need be 
many days out of work in Australia, if he is willing to put his 
hand to anything... ..To my mind it is the grandest country 
in the world for the working-man. The wages are high, work 
plentiful, food cheaper than in England, especially meat, and the 
climate not to be equalled.” The climate, by the way, he certainly 
overpraises. In fact, it is an absurdity to speak of the climate of 
so vast a continent as Australia as if it were the same every- 
where. It is a pity that in his book there is so much that is 
utterly worthless, and so few passages which the working-man 
could turn to good account. Nevertheless, faulty as it always is, 
and downright foolish as it often is, yet it might be skimmed with 
advantage by any young man who, fresh from a great public 
school or the university, ignorant of any knowledge which can be 
readily turned to account, and disinclined to work in England, 
thinks that there is an earthly paradise awaiting him on the other 
side of the globe. The author will make him clearly understand 
that fare, if plentiful, is coarse, and that it ean only be got by a 
life that to most youths who have been delicately brought up 
would at first appear intolerably rough and laborious, 


well even in the back-parlour of a village public-house—such a 
One as he frequented, he says, where “coachmen and grooms oc- 
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